





























A complete Driver Education course includes practice driving as well as classroom instruction. 


You can be proud to graduate youngsters 


who are ‘‘adults”’ behind the wheel 


We invite all school officials to join us 
in the campaign to provide complete 
Driver Education for every student. 


If you have been following our reports in the 
newspapers, you know how Virginia parents, school 
officials and civic groups are working together to 
set up the most effective and timely program of 
Driver Education. 


School officials deserve a pat-on-the-back for 
trying to find ways to fit Driver Education courses 
into the curriculum. Parents in many communities 
are rallying civic support behind the schools. 


However, we still have a way to go before we 
can claim to have licked our problem. One of our 
biggest needs is for more practice driving. Of the 
Virginia students enrolled in Driver Education, 
only I out of 6 receives practice driving. 


Although a Virginia youngster can qualify for 
a driver’s license at the age of 15 — often before he 
enters high school—some schools do not offer 
Driver Education until the second year of high 
eSRy,. 
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school. In smaller schools, particularly, the curric- 
ulum is apt to be crowded, the budget tight, and 
personnel short. 


As many of our schools have proved, these 
objections can be over-come. You'll find sugges- 
tions on how to establish or extend Driver Educa- 
tion in your school in a booklet called “5 Steps to 
Driver Education”. 


It outlines the best experience of various schools 
and suggests practical ways in which school offi- 
cials and parents can work together to solve Driver 
Education problems. 


What’s It To Us? 


Cutting down accidents helps both you and us. 
You avoid a family tragedy. And with fewer acci- 
dents, we can lower our cost of doing business. 
Thus we can serve more and more people, and you 
and your neighbors don’t have to pay so much for 
insurance. 


Write us for a free copy of 
“5 Steps to Driver Education” 


ATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY *# NATIONWIDE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of Columbus, Ohio and Lynchburg, Virginia 


(Formerly Farm Bureau Insurance of Ohio) 
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UP-TO-DATE wap and Globe REPLACEMENTS 
eer The Famous REALITY 
Maps and Globes 


Edited by 
Edith Putnam Parker 











With this remarkable series of maps it’s easy 
to compare continental areas and distances. 
All Reality maps are drawn to comparable 
scale. Five Reality maps are drawn to the 
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same scale. 
a 
oe Smee: | Improved color treatment gives strong carrying 
; } power. These are the most beautiful maps 
Sy 6h ever published. 
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‘@ Reality Maps MATCH Reality Globes > 


The International Scheme of Contour Coloring is used to show 
elevations on both maps and globes; the same map symbols 





are employed to give you an exactly ‘‘matched” globe and No. 2625A 
map team. 
BEGINNER’S GLOBE No. 2224B MAGNA-GRAPHIC 


LARGE, COLORFUL MAPS—66x45” 


Designed by Edith Putnam Parker 
® WORLD MAPS—300 Miles to the Inch 


for the first three grades and for 





transition to advanced study. Pre- 1. MG1-G-Phys: Physical-political, with lines 
sents basic world facts simply, forci- of latitude and longitude. 

bly and effectively. So that con- 2. MG1-S-Phys: Physical-politica! without 
tinents will stand out clearly, land lines of latitude and longitude. 

areas are shown m oa single color. 3. MGI1-G-Pol: Political with lines of lati- 
Only major cities, rivers, mountains tude and longitude. 

and island groups are shown so that 4. MGI1-S-Pol: Political without lines of lati- 
the child will not be confused by de- tude and longitude. 

tails which have no relation to his 

learning experience. 12-inch globe e UNITED STATES MAPS 45 Miles to the Inch 
is mounted in blonde finish cross- 1. MG2-Phys: Physical-Political map 
piece base. 2. MG2-Pol: Political Map 


No. 2224B 


Our representative will quote you prices and will assist you in determining your map and globe requirements. 
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FLOWERS SCHOOLSEQUIPMENT,CO;,, ING. 





Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Gown by Charles James 


Next time you hear Dacron* or nylon...think of Esso Research, too. Wonderful man-made fibers like these 


are made with the help of the kind of chemicals produced from oil through Esso Research! 


Whenever you see the Esso name, remember ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 


°puPont Trademark for its polyester fiber 
2 VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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The Visiting Teacher in Virginia’s Program of Education 
Published monthly except June, July and Mrs. Louise D. Rigdon 21 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, : P 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, : . 7 . a ; 
Virginia. Centennial Celebration of Woodrow Wilson 24 
Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 


ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- _— - - " ; : - 

ing us. Techniques, Notes, Tips to Counselors on Industrial Arts 2 
Change of Address should be sent promptly. 

Both old and new addresses must be given. " . - : 3 
Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news Department Highlights 


notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be S 3¢ 
welcomed and space found for as many as CTT sidelio ) 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; Section Sidelights 

therefore contributors are urged to retain a " sii ee 

copy. Dr. Leavell Co-Authers ‘“‘Golden Rule” Series 46 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Jourral of Education and twenty cents 
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for the VEA News. ; Our Cover 3 On the Funny Side +4 
DS otc mail privileges authorized at 

ic onda, rgi ~r — Y ' ~ 
ee ae From the Top File 4 Look, Hear, Now! 45 
Tips for Teachers 7 Advertisers Index 47 
Of Persons and Events 28 Yours for the Asking 48 
3 ROBERT F. WILLIAMS Editor 
T. PRESTON TURNER Business Manager 

E . . 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN Assistant Editor 





OUR COVER sketches the Birthplace of Woodrow Wilson at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 1956 marks the centennial of Wilson’s birth, which will be observed 
throughout the year. In honor of this native Virginian, who became the 28th 
president of the United States, all school children and their teachers will be 
admitted free of charge to Wilson’s Birthplace during Virginia Heritage Month— 
Janwary, 1956 January 19-February 22. For more information on Woodrow Wilson’s Birthplace, 
see the center spread in this issue, page 24 and 25. 
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Please accept my many thanks for 
the complimentary paid-up member- 
ship card in the VEA. I do appreciate 
it. Also enclosed $1.00 for the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 1 must 
have it so I can keep up with the times 
in our wonderful educational system. 
There is none better anywhere. I shall 
devote some of my spare time to in- 
form the people of Virginia about our 
wonderful education system. I should 
know something about it, don’t you 
think after 42 years working in and 
for it? 

Thanks again for your good wishes 
and would like to say right here that 
my retirement is wonderful. My 42 
years were quite rugged, but enjoy- 
able. 

Alfred Forrest 


Phoebus 


On behalf of our Association, I 
want to express appreciation for the 
very excellent arrangements made for 
our annual meeting. You may be in- 
terested in knowing that we had one 
of the largest crowds to hear Dr. 
Wright that we have ever had. (We 
think we may have had the largest 
meeting of any section. People were 
actually standing along the side and 
rear walls.) 

May I also congratulate you on the 
superb musical program Friday night 
of the Convention. It was the kind of 
historic occasion I was happy to wit- 
ness. 

One more suggestion: Why not use 
one of Dr. Buford’s slogans for our 
theme next year? I'd suggest “Let’s 
Go Positive!” 

George F. Bagby, President 
Virginia Association of Teachers 
of English, Alexandria 





from the Jop File 


Your letter of November 8 gave me 
a keen feeling of satisfaction and a 
real pleasure as it assured me that I was 
remembered by those in an organiza- 
tion that meant very, very much to 
me. It was a kind and gracious thing 
to remember the past presidents of the 
Virginia Education Association. I wish 
you to know that I do thank you for 
the certificate of award. 
I continue to hope that I may pay 
a visit to the new home of the VEA 
and once again attend a session of the 
Delegate Assembly. 
Ethel Spilman Moore 
(Mrs. Walter Parks Moore) 
1239 Belvedere Avenue 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you and your vari- 
ous committees for the very fine Dele- 
gates Dinner which I attended. 

I should also like to express my ap- 
preciation for the arrangements made 
for the meeting and luncheon of the 
Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Congratulations on a most success- 
ful convention. 

Kenneth Zimmer, President 
Virginia Business Education 
Association, Richmond 


I want to thank you and your as- 
sociates for scheduling our joint 
meeting in the Patrick Henry audi- 
torium. Besides being a very conveni- 
ent and comfortable room, it was the 
first time in three or four years that 
we have had sufficient seating ca- 
pacity. 

The group went on record request- 
ing the same room for next year. I 
realize it is almost impossible to re- 
serve it, but I will appreciate your 
keeping us in mind. 

Again, the group and I want to 
thank you and assure you your coop- 
eration did much to make our meeting 
a success. 

W. E. Lobeck, President 
Trade and Industry Section 
Norfolk 


I doubt that any member has re- 
ceived any more benefit from the Pre- 
ventorium than I have and I am happy 
that there is a good report that the 
service is continuing to be as good as 
I have found it to be in the past. 

J. Hoge T. Sutherland 
Dickenson County 
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Children like this 


PHONICS PROGRAM 
by Lola Merle Thompson 











HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book I 


Ear training through pictures. Sounds associated with 
their written symbols—starting with initial consonants. 
Readiness. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book II 


Emphasizes logical steps in phonics: short and long vow- 
els; blending sounds; compound words; consonant blends; 
applies phonics to reading and spelling. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book III 


Continues phonics applied to reading and spelling. Gives 
simplified procedure for syllabifying. 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for HAPPY TIMES 
WITH SOUNDS, Books I, II, Ill 


(Free with class orders) 


Methods book and supplementary material for: speech 
sounds; vowels; rhymes; songs; and picture charts. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS: PHONICS IN 
ACTION Intermediate Grades 


Careful emphasis on each principle of phonics to develop 
self-reliant students in reading and spelling. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Virginia Representatives: 

Russell B. Hay, 840 College Ave., Bedford, Va. 

Alfred B. Moyse, III, R.F.D. #3—Box 46, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 





150 items in these 2 fine lines! 
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FANCY CANNED FOODS &€*:*P 
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FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 


soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 


olives and spaghetti sauce. 


for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
SAVE time, SAVE effort, 


money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 


canned food needs? 


for JANUARY, 1956 


Premium quality, priced 


SAVE 


for you % 
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Consult your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


for name of your nearest wholesaler 





























TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


Y BORROW ‘100,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS pon Py yh  -y 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE ying 











SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 
3 7 14 


offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





= 
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: To State Finance Company, Dept. P-1360 

. 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
7 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
. or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 


(include present balance, if any) $_... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?___ 


Amount earned Number of months 
per month... you receive salary. 





SS 

Name and address 
en . 

How long with Previous 
present employer. employment 


Husband or wife's Salary 
TTT fone 


' 

t 

' 

‘ 

+ 

4 

a 

5 

7 

' 

8 To whom are payments on 
a auto made? (Name)........._. 
| 
a 
' 
a 
' 
¢ 
' 
* 
] 
' 
x 
a 
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Bank you deal with (Name)........_.__-_-_-- Town ____ eS eae 
Amount you owe bank? $....__ ___ Monthly payments? $........_.__ 


What security on bank loan?_____. — —_ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


a ———————— a ee a 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) ..........__________. 


Town s saiainasiainkaciiaigiaiiaiganiin 


0) Ee 


. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 





“-°2=5 FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"-------"" 








Monthly payments include both 
TT interest and principal: 








.. ready and waiting for 











$ 10000 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 


know you are applying for a 


300° 1995 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 











confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. P-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 


eS Se ee ee, 

a ee ES SS Se we ene 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 

for our confidential files 


Name of Relative.........__.__ Kcciinienicimiscditaaiaiieeatiieeine CRAIN cicccnip tatiana 


Se Se ee Ul 
Name of Relative........___ ‘ +o oo CRI cies cccectenrnininces 
Street ae Town a ..... Occup 


Name of Relative.. . (Relationship) pie Aeisniss 


Street Town a .... Occup. a 
Name of Relative........_.__ ee 
Street —— State ._.. Occup. 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here.. ci Bites RO ee a E 
ES ee ee 









Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 





‘NOTE Amt. | 1st pmt. due date} 
: of loan OD ciapeet BRE eee ees, | the unpaid principal and int. | Date............0-00+ 
‘ 


3% fr month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate to ed $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SREOUIRED> 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


O @eeeeceeeeeseucaaca 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee'’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 


and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





> 





~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Tips For Jeachors 





Help for Seventh Grade Teach- 
ers. In response to many requests, 
Virginia Social Studies has prepared 
two pamphlets in Virginia govern- 
ment and history which provide ma- 
terial for use on the Seventh Grade 
level. 

“Virginia Government in Early 
Times.” This pamphlet of approxi- 
mately 12,000 words describes Vir- 
ginia’s government from the begin- 
nings at Jamestown through the Co- 
lonial period to the establishment of 
the Commonwealth during Revolu- 
tionary times. It provides a complete 
body of material for unit of study on 
the historical aspects of Virginia gov- 
ernment. 

“Virginia Government Today.” 
Virginia State and local government 
clearly and completely described to 
give pupils an understanding of the 
structure and operation of govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth. (Avail- 
able February 1) 

Both pamphlets printed in clear, 
readable type on good quality paper. 
Each pamphlet is offered at 30 cents 
per copy in quantities of ten or more 
mailed to the same address. Single 
copies, or quantities less than ten, 40 
cents per copy. Order from Virginia 
Social Studies, Forest, Virginia. 

Historic Garden Week in Vir- 
ginia, April 21-28. Guide books 
giving detailed information on each of 
the historic homes and gardens open 
in 1956 may be obtained from the 
Historic Garden Week Headquarters, 
Mezzanine, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Room 3, 


Alphabet Antics is a comprehen- 
sive study of letters and how to cre- 
ate certain imaginative creatures from 
them. There are two Alphabet Antics 
books, one of manuscript (printing), 
and one of cursive (script). Learning 
the different letters of the alphabet 
can be made fun and easy by helping 
the child to make good letters before 
the animals can be made correctly. 
Two sheets of tracing paper are pro- 
vided between each page to make his 
first attempts easy, and also to im- 
press the correct shape of the letter in 
his mind. Each book $2.00. Order 
from the Zaner-Bloser Company, 612 
North Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


for JANUARY, 1956 


The National Teacher Exami- 
nations, prepared and administered 
annually by Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, will be given at 200 testing cen- 
ters throughut the United States on 
Saturday, February 11, 1956. 

At the one-day testing session a 
candidate may take the Common Ex- 
aminations, which include tests in 
Professional Information, General 
Culture, English Expression, and 
Non-Verbal Reasoning; and one or 
two of ten Optional Examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of sub- 
ject matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking 
employment, will advise him whether 
he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations and which of the Op- 
tional Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of 
Information describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from col- 
lege officials, school superintendents, 
or directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Completed applications, 
accompanied by proper examination 
fees, will be accepted by the ETS office 
during November and December, and 
in January so long as they are re- 
ceived before January 13, 1956. 

Research Helps in Teaching 
the Language Arts. Up-to-date re- 
search reports aimed at helping to an- 
swer questions teachers ask about the 
language arts. This publication dem- 
onstrates that abilities and skills in 
the “three R’s”’ are best developed not 
in isolated periods of the school day, 
but in a total, meaningful setting. 80 
pages, price $1.00. Order from the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
oc. 

The St. John’s Story is a motion 
picture in full color on America’s 
third oldest college, telling about the 
controversial curriculum that excludes 
all but the liberal arts. It is an intro- 
duction for secondary school students 
to the purposes of liberal arts educa- 
tion. For further information, write 
to the Director of Admissions, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 











HERE’S A BOOK 
THAT WILL DELIGHT 
THE SCHOOL TEACHER 
and THE SCHOOL CHILD 
ALIKE 

The 


STUDY 
SCRAP BOOK 


OF THE 


Old Dominion 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY 


VIRGINIA 


oo 
bw 4 Worp ann pagers. Story 


VIRGINIA 














ENDORSED BY THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Study Scrapbook is designed for use 
by school children as a Virginia history 
study book, or for scrapbook use. It con- 
tains 125 Virginia pictorial subjects— 
printed only on one side of the page, 
making it ideal for the child to use when 
making his or her own history scrapbook. 


50¢ SINGLE COPY 


When ordered in quantities 
of 10 or more 


35¢ The Copy 





Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Virginia 


You may send me, postpaid, - ~~ --- 
copies of the Study Scrapbook of the 
Old Dominion. 
to cover. (Check or money order) 


Enclosed is $_.__-_- 


Name --- 


Se ae ae lee cst 
(Please Print Clearly) 



































NIFTY 
TEACHING 






REVIEW EASILY 
RE-USE LESSONS 
USE ILLUSTRATIONS 
ORGANIZE LESSONS 
SAVE BLACKBOARD TIME 
STAND ON DESK 

OR FLOOR : 


The Nifty Chart Rack is a large wirebound tablet 
with 25 heavy tagboard sheets. These sheets provide 
50 working pages; one side of each sheet is guide line 
ruled, 12" spaces; the reverse side is ruled only at 
the bottom half to allow space at top for drawings, 
clippings, etc. 

The shipping container for the Chart Rack forms 
a convenient floor stand and also serves as a protec- 
tive storing place when the rack is not in use. 

The Chart Rack provides the ideal method of pre- 
senting teaching charts at all grade levels. EX- 
AMPLES: Safety rules, health rules, special project 
work, schedules, local history, etc. It is also excellent 


for supervisory work, meetings, and Sunday School 
work. $4.00 Each 


FLANNEL CHART BOARD 


An inexpensive and effective visual aid with 
many instructional possibilities. May be used as 
one unit, or flannel board and card holder may be 
used separately. 

Useful in developing number concepts; eye and 
ear training; spelling and map study. 

Included are 5 sheets of numbers and figures 
printed on colored construction paper that will 
cling to the Flannel Board. 

Overall Size—Open—30” x 29°’ 
Flannel Board Size—30” x 1442” 
Card Holder—5 Pockets $4.80 Each 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P.O. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
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Editorials 


New Year’s Resolution for 1956 


W* FOR whom public education means so much, 
not alone because it is our profession, and a 
great one, but primarily for the future of our great 
Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly pledge, that each 
of us as individuals on the local level, where the 
choice must finally be made concerning what will 
happen to our schools, will exert every effort to pre- 
serve public education. God grant us the courage to 
exercise the leadership inherent in our responsibility 
to the boys and girls of Virginia and implicit in our 
dedication to our great democratic heritage. 


VALC Report 


ROM THE standpoint of equalizing educational 
opportunity; that is, providing a certain mini- 
mum program of education for the boys and girls in 
Virginia, regardless of where they live, there is no 
single factor more important than the way State 
funds are distributed. They can be distributed in 
such a way as to widen the gap between the type of 
education offered by the poor and wealthy areas, or 
they can be distributed in such a way as to narrow 
the gap. 
The width of the present gap is illustrated by the 
following: 


Range in School Operation Cost per ADA 


1954-55 
County Amount 
Buchanan $108.04 
Greene 151.76 
Prince William . 220.62 
Arlington 341.46 
Range in Salaries B. A. Degree 
1955-56 
County Minimum Maximum 
Westmoreland ... .$2200 $3000 
Dinwiddie 2400 3600 
York sss Oe 3800 
Arlington if ae 5300 


A sub-committee of the Virginia Advisory Legis- 
lative Council, in a recent report, has recommended 
that eventually the State should assume the entire 
burden of financing a State-wide salary schedule for 
degree teachers of $2400 to $3600 per year. It esti- 
mates that this would cost $27,000,000 more an- 
nually than the State is now appropriating. 

The proposal has certain desirable features. It 
endorses the idea of a State-wide salary schedule. 
It recommends a salary schedule of $2400 to $3600 
as compared with the present $2200 to $3000 scale. 
It also contains the following significant statement: 


“The suggested program would not interfere 
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in any respect with that of the Commission on 

Public Education. They would in fact be 

complementary and tend to simplicity in the 

distribution of funds if Section 141 of the 

Constitution is amended so that funds may 

continue to be used to provide education in every 

county and city in the State’’. 

However, it does not take into account the great 
need in Virginia for equalizing the burden of local 
taxes as among the various cities and counties. For 
example, during 1954-55, effort ranged all the way 
in true school tax rate from 41 cents in Warren 
county, to $1.21 in Prince George county. Once the 
minimum salary schedule were financed entirely out 
of State funds, a county such as Warren, with a 
$24,941 wealth back of each child, could exert a 
minimum amount of effort to greatly improve its sal- 
ary schedule, whereas a poor county like Buchanan 
with $5,011 back of each child would have to exert 
a great deal of effort to provide educational costs other 
than teachers’ salaries, and could go beyond the State 
minimum salary schedule to a very slight extent. 

There is almost universal agreement that the most 
desirable method of distributing State funds is for 
the details of a minimum foundation program to be 
spelled out with respect to salaries, transportation, 
maintenance and operation, and its exact cost cal- 
culated. Then after each county and city has exerted 
a stated minimum effort, the State contributes the 
balance of the money needed to put the foundation 
program into effect. In this way educational op- 
portunities are made more uniform and the tax bur- 
den more equally shared among rich and poor alike. 

There is also the feeling that the localities should 
have a rather large share in instructional costs in order 
that local initiative and interest will not be impaired 
and central State-control not encouraged. 

At this moment, if the localities which are lagging 
in local support were required to even approach aver- 
age State effort, a great deal more money would be 
available without State funds having to be drawn 
upon, the burden of taxation would be more equi- 
tably shared, and the level of education would be 
raised in those areas which presently are not exerting 
themselves sufficiently. 

No group is more concerned about the difficiences in 
the present method of distributing State funds than 
the Virginia School Boards Association. At their 
October meeting they passed the following resolu- 
tions: 














WHEREAS Virginia public schools cannot operate 
without substantial financial assistance from the 
Commonwealth; and 

WHEREAS it is apparent that in future years con- 
siderably increased appropriations on a State level will 
be required for the maintenance of a reasonably ef- 
ficient standard of public education in Virginia; and 

WHEREAS the presently existing system of dis- 
tribution of State educational funds is overly com- 
plicated, unwieldly and in many respects unfair in its 
application to many areas of the Commonwealth; 
and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly in the past has 
failed to recognize certain fundamental principles in 
its plan for the distribution of funds at the State 
level to the various school districts of Virginia; and 

WHEREAS while it is recognized that plans of 
distribution of State funds present many difficult 
problems, but should never be so drawn as to sacrifice 
educational opportunities for the children of Virginia 
at the expense of political expediency: 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Virginia School Boards Association record itself 
as strongly urging a revision of the plan for distribu- 
tion of State education funds strictly adhering to the 
following principles: 

(1) A distribution plan to be simple, under- 
standable, fair and relatively stable. 

(2) Virginia State school funds to be distributed 
according to an objective formula. 

(3) The Virginia distribution plan to guarantee 
insofar as possible equal educational opportunities to 
each child up to a prescribed minimum. 

(4) A reasonable minimum tax effort to be re- 
quired of each Virginia school division in order to 
qualify for any State aid with additional local effort 
encouraged and rewarded. 


Good Morning, or Good Night, 
Miss Dove 


The following editorial from the January, 1956 
issue of The Nation's Schools, so well sums up the 
many criticisms we have heard concerning this film, 
that we are running it in its entirety: 


Good Night! ‘Miss Dove” 


tae SEEM unappreciative of a supercolossal movie 
that purports to glorify the public school teacher 
comes under the heading of “‘looking a gift horse in 
the mouth.”’ 

‘“‘“Good Morning, Miss Dove!’’ a 20th Century- 
Fox movie starring Jennifer Jones and now appear- 
ing in moving picture houses throughout the country, 
is really a tear-jerker. In the grand finale school has 
been closed and the whole community has gathered 
outside the hospital window to await the good news 
that Miss Dove will recover from an operation. One 
of her former pupils, who somehow didn’t profit 
from her moral indoctrinations, escapes from prison 
the second time to join the cheering group outside 
the hospital. 
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Probably a majority of laymen will agree with 
the reviewer in the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
who wrote: “‘‘Good Morning, Miss Dove!’ will 
place high in the ranks of really great pictures. In this 
day when so many films are devoted to juvenile de- 
linquency, it is encouraging to see one that actually 
shows how character can be developed by proper dis- 
cipline and a permanent sense of values established by 
a mentor with forthright determination.” 

The picture is nostalgia at its best (or worst). 
It glorifies the ‘good old school days’’ that never 
were. Unfortunately, it projects those same old 
school days into the present, with the assumption 
that rigid regimentation of children still is desirable 
in education and the good teacher is still a curious 
mixture of angel and devil comprising a neutral sex. 

Some things about the picture that annoy us—and 
we think they will irritate any competent member of 
the teaching profession—are incidents such as these: 

1. When Miss Dove comes home from attending 
college in the East to visit her banker father, she is 
charming, sweet—a warm and lovable individual— 
as Miss Jennifer Jones can be on the screen. At that 
time, however, she has no thought of teaching. Over- 
night the situation changes. The sudden death of her 
father and the discovery that he had embezzled funds 
from the bank leaves her facing the need to work and 
repay the debt. 

She has no preparation for the teaching profession, 
but she vows that she knows geography. So immedi- 
ately she is employed as a teacher. 

2. Suddenly, she no longer is the normal human 
being that she was the day before. Instead, she be- 
comes meticulous, austere and all-knowing. 

3. The traditional classroom remains virtually the 
same throughout the years, except that the picture 
of Mr. Eisenhower replaces the pictures of former 
presidents and less ancient seats are substituted in 
the rigid rows. 

‘“But,’’ said a defender of the picture, “‘you've had 
a ‘Miss Dove’ in your school life.” 

Perhaps. But she belongs to the past. None of us 
will deny the influence of conscientious teachers in 
our younger days, and we want from education today 
the development of character and the other desirable 
attributes that allegedly resulted from Miss Dove's 
influence. But we believe these outcomes are ob- 
tained better today by teachers who are warm and 
friendly; by teachers who walk, talk and dress like 
normal human beings; and in a school environment 
that is homelike and pleasant, rather than prisonlike 
and institutional. 

For individuals seeking an understanding of mod- 
ern education, or for young people who might be 
interested in entering the teaching profession, we 
suggest that the price of the theater ticket be spent 
for a taxi ride to see a good school in operation today. 

‘Good Morning, Miss Dove!’’ preaches the doc- 
trine of the subject centered curriculum and author- 
itarian discipline. A more appropriate title would 
have been ‘‘Good Night, Miss Dove,’’ because current 
education is saying good-by to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury schoolroom and regimented teaching. 
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ls Your Morale 
Showing! 


by C. GORDON HIGGINS 
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ODAY, as never before, a 

critical public eye is directed 
at education. The reasons are many 
and this is not the time to digress. 
The fact remains, however, with 
this concentration of public ap- 
praisal, for constructive or destruc- 
tive ends, a challenge has been 
thrown to the profession. Ex- 
emplary leadership and profession- 
al solidarity will be required to 
meet that challenge. We will need 
those attitudes of high morale that 
have been mentioned. Courage, 
confidence, enthusiasm, pride, 
imagination, and other mind-sets 
will be required of all members of 
the profession in order to strength- 
en and move forward with educa- 
tion to its proper place as an insti- 
tution of our culture. 


The teacher shortage which con- 
fronts public education in increas- 
ingly serious proportions must be 
faced. It needs to be faced with a 
real kind of esprit de corps. A pro- 
fession that is respected and has 
membership that is proud of its 
role in society will lend consider- 
able strength to programs of selec- 
tive identification of potential 
teaching personnel and proper in- 
duction into the profession that 
will encourage qualified persons to 
serve and continue to serve. 


At the 1955 Midsummer Con- 
ference For Teachers and Admin- 
istrators held at the University of 
Virginia, Dr. H. I. Willett pointed 
up another challenge of the times. 
In his address to the conference 
participants he raised the question, 
“Is education a way to world 
peace?’’ He left the implication 
that it was certainly one of the im- 
portant ways. Dr. Willett said that 
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the rest of the world was looking 
to us for leadership in this field. 
His question on this was, ‘“‘Do we 
lose this leadership by default?”’ 
If we are to meet this challenge our 
morale needs to be high in order to 
exert the wisdom and effort to ful- 
fill that role. 


Another speaker at the same con- 
ference hit upon a second critical 
issue confronting education today. 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall gave a mas- 
terful response to one of the current 
best sellers on the literary mart 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read.”’ Dr. 
Paschall gave a fine analysis of Mr. 
Flesch’s book and a noble defense 
against some of the author's at- 
tacks on our schools. In addition, 
he questioned Mr. Flesch’s work 
and suggested ulterior motives. The 
schools of America have been ac- 
cused of subversive intrigue and 
Dr. Paschall cited excerpts from 
Mr. Flesch’s book that may be a 
similar type of accusation. School 
people cannot meet these charges 
with a “hang dog”’ attitude. We 
need confidence and courage of our 
convictions that what we are doing 
is right and that we are carrying out 
those purposes to the best of our 
ability. This is not to say that we 
are above criticism — we should 
welcome that which is constructive. 
Let's look carefully at ourselves and 
our schools, determine the direc- 
tion for improvement, and sally 
forth proudly in the performance 
of our role. 


‘These are times that try men’s 
souls.’’ Many problems confront us 
that appear more critical than 
usual. One problem facing us in 
the South is that created by the 
Supreme Court’s decisions of the 


Mr. Higgins is Assistant Super- 
visor of Secondary Education for 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He is also president of Dis- 
trict C of the Virginia Education 
Association and a member of the 


VEA Board of Directors. 


past two years. It isn’t just the di- 
lemma of the segregation-integra- 
tion issue. There are many ramifi- 
cations. Public education, as we 
have known it, stands conspicu- 
ously at the stake. Are we of the 
attitude to make strong defense for 
its continuation? 

Adequate salaries for teachers 
has been a continuing problem over 
the years and more strongly so in 
the past few years. The question 
is far from settled. Does that have 
implications for our frame of 
minds in looking critically at the 
problem’? Would a positive atti- 
tude about our profession cause us 
to change our approaches in mak- 
ing headway on the problem? 
Would a positive attitude about 
our profession cause us to change 
our approaches in making headway 
on the problems? These questions 
need to be answered and the find- 
ings might well point up consider- 
able revamping of our outlook on 
our chosen field of endeavor. Atti- 
tudes on personnel standards, on 
selective identification of addition- 
al members for the profession, and 
on the individual and collective 
growth in service are involved here. 

The above are a few of the tasks 
to be faced by education. We can- 
not meet them, or any others, with 
attitudes that are even passive. We 
need a forthright type of spirit that 
will not only lead us to positive 
action but which will command 
respect and enlist the support of the 
public we serve. 

Now let's look at some of the 
elements that are part of, or related, 
to this thing called morale. These 
might be considered categorically. 
Job satisfaction or a good attitude 
toward one’s work is certainly af- 
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fected by factors that are physical, 
social, economic, emotional, and 
instructional. These large areas in- 
clude many specific conditions. On 
the matter of health, there should 
be concern for good living and 
working conditions, adequate fi- 
nancial provision for health serv- 
ices and periods of illness that 
necessitate absence from the job. 
Social needs are those of proper 
provision for leisure and recreation, 
recognition by the community, and 
freedom to maintain a private so- 
cial life. —The economic factors in- 
volve job security, adequate salary, 
and retirement protection. Instruc- 
tional factors point to considera- 
tion of the work load including 
teaching assignments, class size, 
extra duties, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships to mention a few. 


Positive Morale 

In all the areas, considerable 
headway has been made toward 
improvement over the years. [here 
is yet a long way to go. However, 
more recently greater attention has 
been directed to the problem of ade- 
quate salaries. New school build- 
ings have improved the working 
conditions for many members of 
the profession. Sick leave and re- 
tirement benefits are continually 
being improved. The public is be- 
coming more conscious of the 
teacher and his problems. In some 
localities, effort is exerted toward 
helping the teacher obtain satis- 
factory housing. ~The community 
activities have invited teacher par- 
ticipation as recognition has grown 
that the teacher is human. There 
are less restrictions on the personal 
life of the teacher, either by con- 
tract provisions, or public censor- 
ship. With the ever increasing 
pupil enrollment, more thought has 
been given to the teacher's work 
load. Some school divisions are at- 
tempting to determine the specifics 
of the organization and operation 
for the most effective service. The 
teacher shortage and inadequate 
budgetary provisions tend to block 
real progress in this latter problem. 
In fact, the public has yet to gain 
a real understanding of what edu- 
cation is that would encourage the 
degree of support needed to meet 
more satisfactorily the problems 
that have been enumerated. We, as 
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School Lunch during the Holidays—No, not Christmas, but Thanksgiving, 


the photographer caught these happy expressions and the turkey drumstick being 
devoured at Exmore-Willis Wharf Elementary School in Northampton County 
where John P. McDermott, Jr. is principal. This cheerful scene gives us a happy 


thought for the New Year! 


school people, have a great respon- 
sibility to interpret education to 
our communities in such a way as 
to gain the support required. We 
can do it if our morale shows in a 
positive manner. 


We need to acquire a sense of 
courage that allows us to act with- 
out fear. Action is more powerful 
when it is taken with full strength. 
Eager interest in our tasks, zeal for 
the whole game are the important 
contributions of enthusiasm. A 
firm belief in one’s self and one’s 
ability breeds the confidence that is 
essential to efficient operation indi- 
vidually and as a group. A high 
opinion of one’s worth implies an 
attitude of pride. This can be 
overdone, but surely we need to feel 
the importance of the role of the 
teacher and of the school in our 
society if we are going to succeed in 
fulfilling those roles. And we need 
a deep steady affection for educa- 
tion and its purposes that will al- 
low us to keep moving forward in 
spite of setbacks and roadblocks. 
All of these needed attitudes are in- 
terrelated with one another just as 
there is a relationship of them to 
the many factors mentioned pre- 
viously that influence and condi- 
tion attitudes, 


Now then, back to the three very 
important component parts of at- 
titude structure. Remember beliefs, 
experiences, and values were cited. 
These are bases for attitude forma- 
tion. It is here that we can go to 
work. Our morale will begin to 
show as we examine these bases. 

We need to know what we be- 
lieve. There is not enough agree- 
ment as to the purposes of educa- 
tion and how education should 
proceed in order to achieve those 
purposes. We theorize, we grab 
idly at slogans, but without an un- 
derstanding, confusion can become 
rampant. Are the schools for all 
the children of all the people? Does 
education perpetuate the society it 
serves or shall it be a dynamic force 
to an evolving society? Does the 
school teach to standards or does 
the school teach the child? Is it 
subversive to teach about com- 
munism? Is Johnny learning to 
read? What do we believe about 
these things? We at least need 
some stand for a frame of reference 
as we put our efforts toward rend- 
ering effective service. 

Our beliefs, of course, will be de- 
termined in part by our past ex- 
periences plus a weighing of the 
judgments arising out of those ex- 
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periences in light of the forces com- 
ing to bear on the present situation. 
The richer our past experiences, the 
more skill we will bring into the 
decision-making process. This has 
implications for teacher identifica- 
tion, for selective admission to 
teacher education institutions, and 
for the selection of school person- 
nel. The School of Education of 
the University of Virginia has rec- 
ently announced a new admission’s 
policy that promises improvement 
in part related to this factor. We 
can work toward engaging in new 
experiences that will lead to further 
growth. We need to live broadly 
in order to expand our horizons, to 
get out of the ruts, to see more than 
our own little valleys. This need is 
particularly great if we are to serve 
in a world leadership role. 


Then our values which are im- 
portant to decision-making need 
continual appraisal if we are to 
operate confidently and effectively. 
Our beliefs, based on past experi- 
ences, tempered by the forces exist- 
ing in new experiences become our 
value codes for operational pro- 
cedures. This is the process of ac- 
quiring insights that can direct the 
way to increased understanding. It 
is not an easy job and cannot be 
done superficially. If we recognize 
the acuity of the method, we have 
also moved an important step—to 
the realization that adequacy of 
values needs to be measured in terms 
of a readiness to accept change. 

The power of positive thinking 
reflects a good state of mental 
health. It is our responsibility as 
professional people to attack the 
problems of our profession with a 
healthy mental attitude. Each of 
us should work toward that end— 
the teacher, the administrator, the 
professional State level personnel, 
the staff members in teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and the education 
association leaders. We all need to 
let our morale show—in words and 
actions that are consistent and posi- 
tive. 

If ever there was a cause, if 
ever there can be a cause, worthy 
to be upheld by all of toil or 
sacrifice that the human heart 
can endure, it is the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Horace Mann 
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The Be-Attitudes of a Teacher 


Be a teacher who sees in all children the possibilities and the abilities which a 
loving God has placed in them. Each child, even those children with marked 
deficiencies, deserves love and hope. “Blessed, indeed, are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Be a teacher who sees and sympathizes with the difficulties which all children 
—in some measure and in some areas—experience. The problems of childhood are 
large problems, and are not easy for children to solve without help. A teacher 
who helps his children through their difficulties is a true teacher and an ever- 
present friend. With such a teacher, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.” 


Be a teacher who notices the shy, the reserved. The world needs followers, 
members of the team, in greater quantity than it needs leaders. Rarely do they 
make demands, yet their need for the teacher’s highest skills is evident. ‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 


Be a teacher who understands that the curriculum consists of many objectives 
in addition to those concerned with the mastery of the 3 R’s. Man does not live 
by bread or skills alone. There is an innate craving in all people for food for the 
spirit. A high place in the hierarchy of teaching is reserved for those who can 
satisfy such cravings. “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


Be a teacher who sees that behavior is a matter for education rather than pun- 
ishment. There are methods that hurt, warp, and malform. Such methods should 
be avoided. The effective teacher is a kind teacher. ‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 


Be a teacher who is worthy of emulation. Pupils learn best and most perman- 
ently from what a teacher is, not from what he says. Children are the most 
precious of a parent’s possessions and of society’s resources. It is therefore natural 
that the highest standards of character and conduct should be expected of 
teachers. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Be a teacher who shows his children methods by which conflicts can be 
avoided or minimized. Violence has always been considered the last resort. The 
world needs people who can settle controversies in better, more economic, and 
less disastrous ways than war and struggle. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 


they shall be called the children of God.” 


Be a teacher who has the courage to insist upon the right to defend the weak 
and the oppressed, to beep faith with high moral values, even when a temporary 
unpopularity may be the result. A teacher who compromises the high qualities 
which teaching demands automatically curtails his effectiveness as a teacher. 
“Blessed are they which are pers cuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 


kingdom of heaven.” 
From Teacher’s Letter, December, 1952, Arthur C. Craft Publications 
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Some Current Educational. Problems 
and 


What We Might Do About Them 


i ie program of public educa- 
tion in Virginia has developed 
as a result of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of parents for their children 
It is a testimonial to the belief of 
our citizenry in general that an edu- 
cational system must be provided 
for the people and the general wel- 
fare of the State and nation. 

Among all services, education is 
unique in respect to its support. 
The sources vary from federal, 
State, and local governments to 
tax-free foundations, private cap- 
ital, and individuals. 

Basically, the program of public 
education in Virginia is supported 
from State and local tax funds. 
The State, in the exercise of its 
function, delegates responsibility to 
the localities. “Through legislation 
and through tradition public edu- 
cation in Virginia is, therefore, a 
joint responsibility of the State 
and local governments. 

In Virginia and in America we 
have been concerned in our de- 
velopment of public education 
with many conflicting philoso- 
phies. Thomas Jefferson, a Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, however, pro- 
vided the stimulus for the gradual 
development of our public free 
schools in Virginia. He stated, 
“When people are well informed 
they can be trusted with their own 
government,” and “‘If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.’’ This 
is the basic concept from which 
stems the fundamental policy of 
Virginia’s system of public free 
schools. 

This policy is largely defined in 
the statement issued by the State 
Board of Education in December 
1950, establishing certain funda- 
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mental principles that must func- 
tion in a sound system of public 
education in Virginia. 

With reference to the execution 
of policies in the future develop- 
ment of public education we turn 
for direction to one of our great 
historical documents—The Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights: 

“That all power is vested in, 
and consequently derived from the 
people; that magistrates are their 
trustees and servants, and at all 
times amenable to them.”’ 

In the administration of Vir- 
ginia’s system of public education 
the following concepts of govern- 
ment are embodied: 

The program of public edu- 
cation in Virginia belongs to 
the people: the needs of the lo- 
calities determine the program 
of education designed to serve 
the best interests of the Com- 
monwealth; the program is de- 
signed for—the brilliant, the 
average, the mentally retarded, 
the physically fit and the physi- 
cally handicapped—all to the 
extent to which they are capable 
of receiving advantages. 

Those responsible for admin- 
istration are responsible to the 
people of Virginia. The people 
have a right and a duty to expect 
and demand efficient administra- 
tion. 


The Problem 
Some of the major problems fac- 
ing public education at the present 
time may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 
1. Acceptance on the part of those 
in public education— 
a. That a sound system of 
public relations is essential 


and advancement will be 
made only to the extent 
that the people understand 
and accept the purposes 
and plans. 

That confidence is devel- 
oped in those charged with 
responsibility for adminis- 
tration when decisions are 
made in terms of what it ts 
the people desire for present 
and future generations and 
the extent to which they 
are willing to invest their 
money. 


That many phases of Vir- 
ginia’s program of public 
education are second to 
none and there is a respon- 
sibility to keep these facts 
before the public as well as 
those pertaining to the 
weaknesses and increasing 
needs. 

That financial compari- 
sons, while in certain in- 
stances valid, are not the 
sole criteria for a sound 
system of public education. 


That appreciation should 
be expressed for progress 
being made in financial 
support, and continued fi- 
nancial support should be 
expected on the basis of the 
extent to which the effici- 
ency of the program justi- 
fies it. 

Maintenance of the highest 
possible ethical standards 
in elevating public educa- 
tion to the high level of 
dignity a sound program 
deserves. 

That the program is ad- 
ministered in a practical 
manner and interpreted in 
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Dr. Howard’s address to the joint 
meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents, VEA and the 
Virginia School Boards Associa- 
tion at Richmond, October 26, 


1955. 





a common sense fashion to 
the people of Virginia. 

h. ‘That constructive criticism 
is accepted as a challenge in 
the belief and recognition 
that there is nothing being 
done in public education 
that cannot be done better. 

2. Acceptance on the part of the 
people of Virginia the facts: 

a. That education is an in- 
vestment in people. 

A study made by the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce, 
entitled, ‘“Education an In- 
vestment in People,’’ has 
this to say: “People who 
have a good education pro- 
duce more goods, earn 
more money, buy and con- 
sume more goods, read 
more magazines and news- 
papers, are more active in 
civic and national affairs, 
enjoy a higher standard of 
living and, in general, con- 
tribute more to the econ- 
omy than those who are 
not so well educated.’’ One 
phase of this study has 
been applied to Virginia 
showing the median fam- 
ily income and _ median 
school years completed for 
all persons twenty-five 
years of age or older. The 
correlation is .87 which is 
amazingly significant, ex. 
Hanover, income $2300— 
years in school 8: Henrico, 
income $3800—years in 
school 10.6: Arlington, 
income $5400—-years in 
school 12.6. 

b. That approximately 90% 
of all individuals attending 
day school in Virginia are 
enrolled in the public 
schools. 

c. That during the past four 
years approximately 360,- 
000 children have been 
born who when six years 
old will attend school. 
The number of children 
ages 7-19 inclusive in 1950 
was 669,632: in 1955, the 
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number is 776,652, an in- 
crease of 107,020, or 
15.98 per cent. 

That the enrollment is in- 
creasing approximately 
25,000 to 35,000 per year 
and that by 1962 we will 
have approximately 890,- 
000 children enrolled in 
the public schools of Vir- 
ginia. More pupils plus 
more teachers equal more 
money. 

That approximately 1500 
additional teachers are 
needed each year simply to 
teach additional pupils, to 
say nothing of replace- 
ments for those leaving the 
profession or those not 
qualified to teach, or those 
needed to eliminate double 
shift situations. 

That the increasing num- 
ber of pupils not only re- 
quire more teachers but al- 
so require more classrooms 
and other facilities. 


That it requires approxi- 
mately 4% million dollars 
per year at present rate of 
growth simply to teach 
more children without any 
plans for improving the 
status of those now teach- 
ing. 

That the teachers of Vir- 
ginia are entitled to com- 
pensation comparable to 
anyone else paid from pub- 
lic funds with like train- 
ing, experience and effici- 
ency. 

That public education ad- 
ministered jointly by the 
State and local authorities 
is perhaps the biggest busi- 
ness in Virginia—approxi- 
mately $450,000,000 in- 
vested in capital outlay; 
$123,250,951.46 spent 
for operation in 1954-55; 
a building program the 
past four years of $260,- 
000,000; the sum _ of 
$37,085,533.10 loaned 
through the Literary fund 
with $15,000,000 addi- 
tional requested: over 11,- 
580 active scholarship 
cases, each one requiring 
usual execution of notes: 
52,200,000 meals served 


in school lunch rooms last 
year; 125,051,400 passen- 
gers transported by 3750 
school buses traveling 
around the world 7% 
times every day. 

These are some of the problems 


facing education that present the 
greatest possible challenge to the 


people of Virginia. 


I am confi- 


dent that through the united efforts 
of all concerned, under your leader- 
ship, these problems can and will 
be met wherever they exist. 


Thoughts for Consideration 


f 


There is such a wide difference 
in the ability and effort of 
many localities that a sound 
system of equalization is ex- 
tremely difficult. The assess- 
ment ratio range is from 6.1 to 
60.9. May it not be well for 
many localities to take a good 
look at their tax structure? 
Should localities be given an 
increased right to tax them- 
selves? 

The localities have approxi- 
mately $450,000,000 invested 
in capital outlay while the 
schools operate only nine 
months of the year. May we 
not well give consideration to 
a fuller use of this investment? 
For example, do the schools 
and other agencies of the com- 
munities make efficient use of 
their energy and personnel in 
the conduct of recreation pro- 
grams? When the _ schools 
close other agencies pick up 
where the school leaves off and 
with different personnel and 
many times different facilities 
provide recreation for the same 


children. What are the op 
portunities for increased ef- 
ficiency? 


The impact of increased college 
enrollment is obvious. The 
time may well have arrived 
when we should give serious 
consideration to adding two 
years to a number of our larger 
high schools and in coopera 
tion with the colleges provide 
these increased educational op- 
portunities near the homes of 
the boys and girls, relieving 
impact on college facilities and 
thereby decreasing costs. 
How well have we developed a 
mutual understanding of the 
15 

















problems of public education 
with the appropriating bodies 
of the various counties and 
cities? 

5. Since January 1, 1950, we 
have expended approximately 
$260,000,000 in providing 
improved educational facilities 
for our children. Last school 
session we still had 56,250 ele- 
mentary school children in 
classrooms having 41 to 50 
pupils per teacher; 8580 in 
rooms having 51 to 60 pupils 
per teacher, and 4340 in rooms 
having over 60 per teacher; 
33,733 children were on dou- 
ble or two shifts. 

If we will in any sense cope 
with the increasing birth rate, 
we need, on the basis of facts 
you have been given, to expend 
$250,000,000 more in the 
next six years. 

We now have on loan to 
you over $37,000,000 from 
the Literary fund and. with 
your requests for $15,000,000 
more than is currently avail- 
able. 

We have a severe teacher 
shortage and 3400 now teach- 
ing in elementary schools alone 
who are inadequately trained 
to do so. 

It is my honest conviction 
that a major step in the solu- 
tion of the problems ahead is 
to exert every possible effort to 
meet the crisis presented by in- 
adequate facilities and grave 
shortage of teachers. 

6. The schools have a tremen- 
dous problem in meeting the 
challenge that is definitely 
theirs. The public must be in- 
formed of these responsibilities 
and acquainted with achieve- 
ments. Our efforts must not 
be dissipated by infringement 
of others who may find the 
school a convenient avenue for 
the promotion of programs not 
a responsibility of the school. 
The people should well under- 
stand this problem. 


May we never become compla- 
cent over the fact that our prob- 
lems are old problems, and may 
we always welcome constructive 
criticisms. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that a few facts are very in- 
teresting as comparisons are made 
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with the good old days and our 
present generation. 

Tests recently given in Cleve- 
land, Lincoln, and Dearborn com- 
paring reading skills with those 
who studied in those same cities 25 
to 100 years ago, reveal that in 
every case modern pupils came out 
on top and many by a wide mar- 
gin; a report compiled in 1949 by 
the American Educational Research 
Association based on 230,000 
reading scores from 60 communi- 
ties, indicated our children are 
steadily becoming better readers. 

Recruits in World War I read 
on the average of 6th grade level 
while World War II draftees read 
at the 10th grade level. An il- 
literate in World War I was re- 
garded as a person who could not 
read at all, while in World War II 
those persons were classified as il- 
literate who read below the fourth 
grade level. 

In 1838 Horace Mann, Com- 
missioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, wrote in his Annual Re- 
port, ‘‘More than eleven-twelfths 
of all children in the reading 
classes in our schools do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the words 
they read.” 

In the early ’90’s a county su- 
perintendent in Connecticut tested 
his pupils and reported that more 
than 40% were deficient in read- 
ing. 

In 1909 the President of the 
Chicago Board of Education stated, 
“Tt’s the common _ complaint 
among business men that young 
people seeking employment are not 
well grounded in the fundamen- 
tals.”’ 

There are many other evidences 
showing comparisons. The present 
day pupils when given the same 
tests given in other subjects fifty or 
a hundred years ago, have far sur- 
passed their predecessors even in 
the matter of history in spite of 
the fact that they have lived 
through 50 or 100 years more his- 
tory. 

I desire to make it crystal clear 
that it is our responsibility to make 
the concern of the people our con- 
cern and that there is nothing now 
being done in public education that 
cannot be done better. This must 
be our concern every day. We must 
welcome every opportunity to con- 





sider constructive criticisms. It is 
my conviction that those sincerely 
concerned will discuss their prob- 
lems with you and the teachers of 
their children and we accept the 
challenge to do a better job. 

I suggest that we constantly an- 
alyze the implications of certain 
criticisms and are the _ persons 
Does a sincere interest in the im- 
provement of education prompt 
the statements or is an ulterior mo- 
tive involved? Who makes the 
criticisms and who are the persons 
really interested in cooperating in 
bringing about a solution? What 
is the background and what facts 
are involved in the conclusions 
drawn? 

Is it not important that we give 
thought to changing righteous in- 
dignation about the weakness of 
schools into constructive action? 
It will be achieved by people of 
serious mind joining with us in 
calmly appraising the schools of 
their own communities. It will 
be done by those who can be pa- 
tient and have respect for another’s 
point of view; those who have the 
ability and desire to face the facts 
and broaden their areas of agree- 
ment rather than a desire to capi- 
talize on controversy; those who 
are willing to weigh the facts and 
draw conclusions only after the 
evidence on both sides is all at 
hand. 

The State Board of Education 
joins us in our concern about what 
our children are taught and how 
they are taught, as they declare in 
their Statement of Policy: ‘“The 
primary requirement of all is that 
they acquire the fundamental skills 
—how to use the tools of learning; 
to read, write, and speak correctly 
the English language, and to use 
numbers accurately. The State 
Board of Education regards this as 
the beginning and the foundation 
of education essential to further 
progress.”’ 

The State Board further states, 
‘Along with the classroom courses, 
the child must be taught by pre- 
cept, example and experience the 
importance of moral standards and 
the meaning of good citizenship. 
Regardless of the extent to which 
other agencies meet their respon- 
sibilities for such training, schools 
in a democracy cannot escape this 

(Continued on page 26) 
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This is what happened back at school. 


by DOROTHY L. GIBBONEY 


Research Coordinator, Roanoke City Schools 


An 


Artist Comes to the Second Sesde 


HE second grade makes a friend and has an in- 
teresting experience! 


Miss Marcia Larson, a second grade teacher at 
Wasena Elementary School, Roanoke, was asked to 
teach a class in the window of a down-town store 
during American Education Week. She planned to 
teach a reading lesson emphasizing phonics to a group 
of her pupils. The pupils were selected and she made 
plans with the boys and girls as to what they would 
do. Books and materials were assembled, charts were 
made, and the necessary furniture decided upon. She 
explained that a loud speaker in the window would 
carry their voices outside. Parents were urged to 
shop during the hour the children would be in the 
window so they could “‘stop by”’. 

The day came and the many passers-by lined up 
against the window testified to the interest and suc 
cess of the lesson. 

But what of the boys and girls who, because of 
space limitations in the window, stayed at school? 

Miss Larson asked one of her talented mothers to 
come over for an art lesson. And what an experience 
it was! A real artist! How the children enjoyed 
working at the easel, at their desks, at the board, or 
talking about some of the pictures she showed to 
them. 

The following day, after each group had shared 
the experiences of the day with the others, each of 
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Second Grade pupils having a 
reading lesson in a down-town 
store window. 
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those who stayed at school wrote a letter to their 
new friend. Her son wrote: 


‘Dear Mother, 

I thank you for coming to school to teach. | 
wish I could paint like you can—but I can paint a 
little. 

Love, 
Coleman” 
And Penny wrote: 
‘Dear Mrs. Young, 

Thank you for coming. I liked it very much. 
I like to paint too. I know you paint very well. 
I hope you will come again. 

Love, 
Penny” 


Imagine the pleasure and excitement in the room a 
few days later when a reply in rhyme was received 
from Mrs. Shirley C. Young addressing by name each 
of the 23 pupils who had written her. 

This is only one of the many cooperative under- 
takings of teachers and parents. It is difficult to say 
which is more pleased at finding these challenging 
ways to cooperate. 

One mother played the accompaniment for the 
Christmas program. A ceramics group composed of 
parents and their children started in January— and 
endless possibilities are still to come! 
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Steps 


Schools and Communities 


by MABEL LEIGH ROOKE 

Arlington, Legislative Chairman 

Department of Special Education 
Virginia Education Association 


Can Take in Tackling 


Juvenile Delinquency 


is the result of human beings. These figures rep- 











Statement presented at Gover- 
nor’s Commission to Study Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, January 19, 1955. 


HE schools do not hold the so- 

lution to the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. Every effort is 
made to keep children in school, 
and the visiting teacher services as 
well as all other resources available 
to our schools are utilized in this 
effort. Consequently, we seek con- 
stantly to improve our educational 
services for children, but the fact 
remains that we are an educational 
institution, and it is well that we 
be reminded of the natural limits 
to the role of the schools in the 
community and in the life of the 
child. 


By virtue of our constant daily 
contact with a child from the time 
he is six until he reaches early adult- 
hood, we learn to know and to un- 
derstand much about his growth 
and development, about his reac- 
tion to his surroundings,—to us, to 
his home and to the community. 
We learn to grow in awareness of 
his inquisitiveness, his developing 
comprehension and the conflicts 
which must arise and which must 
be resolved, if he is to grow and to 
mature in knowledge, in character 
and in responsibility. 

During six hours a day, five days 
a week and nine months a year the 
school staff and the child live a 
closely associated life, but because 
there are three other months in the 
year and eighteen other hours of 
each day when the home, the church 
and the community influences and 
mould the growth of the child, the 
school has a shared responsibility 
and a shared opportunity to help 
him to grow. 
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Delinquency 
many circumstances, most often a 
chain of circumstances, all of which 
result in conflicts in values and 
standards, in unhappiness, and in 
immature reactions to that unhap- 
piness. 

All the records available substan- 
tiate the fact that our efforts to deal 
with these problems are too little 
and too late. According to the Spe- 
cial Report on the 1950 Census for 
Institutional Population, the ages 
of persons in public training schools 
for juvenile delinquents in Virginia 
were distributed as follows: 


Age Number 
7-9 years 2 
10-13 years 77 
14 years 120 
15-17 years 492 
18-19 years 78 

769 


Only recently, this figure has 
grown to over 900 children com- 
mitted to the care of the State and 
placed in training or industrial 
schools. ‘This would be an increase 
of more than 15% in approximate- 
ly four years. These statistics take 
no cognizance of the thousands of 
children known to Virginia juve- 
nile courts, police juvenile bureaus, 
probation services and other agen- 
cies in the individual local commu- 
nities. The greatest tragedy in such 
a report is the full knowledge that 
early diagnosis and help could have 
prevented almost every one of these 
10, 12 0r 14 year-old children from 
reaching a penal institution, or 
training school. These figures rep- 
resent not only a tremendous tax 
burden but, more important, they 
represent 769 or 900+ (according 
to which year you select) fellow 


resent society's failure; they repre- 
sent our failure as citizens of Vir- 
ginia. Not only have we failed to 
assist these youngsters to live 
wholesome, worthwhile and con- 
structive lives as contributing citi- 
zens, but we have failed ourselves. 
As long as there is one boy or girl 
in one of our communities engaged 
in any form of vandalism or other 
delinquent behavior, there exists in 
that community a source of social 
infection for every other child. It 
is not generosity when we provide 
a descent life for all children, but, 
instead, it is sound insurance for 
our aggregate self protection. 


Unmet Challenge 

If the now unprecedented extent 
of the juvenile delinquency problem 
can shock us into a concentrated 
effort to find the solution to it,— 
and there must be a solution—, we 
shall be able to take a justifiable 
pride in having met the challenge. 
Today, juvenile delinquency is not 
the product of defeat; rather, it is 
our unmet challenge, one of the 
biggest challenges that has ever 
faced a democracy. It is the chal- 
lenge of survival for a way of life 
—through an aggressive program 
of preventive measures. 

In cooperation with State and 
local efforts, the schools offer one 
important opportunity for a pre- 
ventive attack against delinquency, 
for the simple reason that all chil- 
dren capable of learning or training 
in Virginia must be enrolled at the 
age of seven and most children en- 
ter school when they are six years 
of age. 

During recent years, school boards 
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administrators have 


and _ school 
been forced to spend a tremendous 
amount of time and thought to- 
ward providing class space for the 
growing number of children in our 


schools. However, this great con- 
cern about school buildings and 
school budgets has made it impos- 
sible to devote an adequate amount 
of time and skill to other pupil 
needs. 

There is a tremendous challenge 
to the schools to find still better 
ways of meeting some of the prob- 
lems and for building still better 
educational programs. Certainly 
items such as the ones I shall men- 
tion will be considered by the Con- 
ference on Education being called 
by our Governor in conformity 
with the President’s request that 
such a conference be held in each 
of the 48 states. A few examples 
of these challenges are: 


(1) Realistic curriculum planning 


An adequate curriculum takes 
full and responsible cognizance of 
the youth who will not go to col- 
lege as well as of those who will. 
The enactment of compulsory 
school attendance laws has not been 
accompanied by true educational 
equality for all children compelled 
to attend school. We still are meas- 
uring the success of our program by 
the yard stick of the number of 
graduates who enter college. We 
have confused an expanded curri- 
culum with expanded opportunity 
for all children. We have mistaken 
identical courses in each school for 
equality of education; we have mis- 
taken trade classes for trade train- 
ing. For example, we cannot hold 
interest or children in a shop pro- 
gram to make broom holders in an 
age of vacuum cleaners. 


(2) Child labor laws 
We have established in Virginia 


a system of protective child labor 


laws and have implemented the 
system with a requirement for work 
ermits, and none would question 
the wisdom of this plan. The is- 
uing of these permits has been 
ssigned to the schools, but in the 
chools there continues to be an 
nadequate understanding of these 
aws and inadequate interpretation 
f their true limitations. The 
chools need to seek out a clear in- 
erpretation of these legal provi- 
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sions and to work cooperatively 
with the State Department of Labor 
to expand and to clarify the exist- 
ing definitions or to improve the 
provisions themselves. 

Examples: 

(a) A child, age 14, was not 
permitted to stamp labels in books 
because he had to lift the books, yet 
in school he lifted books all day. 

(b) Another youngster could 
not supervise a younger children’s 
ball game because he was working 
on land adjoining that on which 
a swimming pool was located. 

Are these true interpretations of 
child labor laws, or, are they mis- 
interpretations? 
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AT DELINQUENCY HEARINGS. Virginia teachers participated in hearings 


(3) Teacher training 


Many teachers’ colleges continue 
to train young men and women to 
teach classes and subjects with in- 
adequate preparation for teaching 
children. ‘The “‘would be’’ teach- 
er learns that good citizens must 
have good mental health, but, too 
frequently, they have had little or 
no training in recognizing the 
symptoms of poor mental health 
and early deviate behavior. Such a 
teacher may have good consultative 
help in his own school division, yet 
still fail to recognize the need for 
using it to prevent potentially se- 
rious problems. 

Again, there is a challenge to the 
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of the Governor’s Commission on Juvenile Delinquency conducted by Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Stone (seated), Arlington member of the House of Delegates and 
commission chairman; backed by Mrs. Louise D. Rigdon (standing left) of Fair- 
fax County, past president of the VEA Department of Visiting Teachers; and 
Mabel Leigh Rooke of Arlington, legislative chairman and immediate past presi- 
dent of the VEA Department of Special Education. 
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leaders in the educational profession 
to define clearly the relative impor- 
tance of skills needed by teachers. 
In our emphasis upon the quantity, 
—the numbers of teachers needed, 
we sometimes have given less em- 
phasis to quality of skill and train- 
ing. Right here I should like to 
add that we need more trained 
school psychologists to deal with 
latent and early adjustment prob- 
lems. School psychologists should 
be included in the special education 
services at both the State and local 
levels. 


(4) Resistance to pressure 


One more challenge, among the 
others which exist, is that of a 
courageous honesty in the midst of 
many pressures.—pressures by par- 
ents and others in the community. 
The schools need to admit their 
limitations to cope with some prob- 
lems and to insist upon the provi- 
sion outside the schools of proper 
help for the child who needs spe- 
cial therapy and care. 

Delays only allow problems to 
grow and to multiply. No one ex- 
pects the teacher to set a child's 
broken leg, and no one shotild ex- 
pect the teacher to give psychiatric 
care to the emotionally or mentally 
ill. 

We must continue to work to 
house our children in schools, but 
we cannot ignore the challenge of 
problems such as the ones men- 
tioned. More important, these 
problems cannot wait until the 
school buildings have been con- 
structed, and until we have paid for 
them. 


Community Needs 


The second challenge is that to 
the community. Each will have a 
slightly different situation, it is 
true, but the basic needs of every 
community present a common chal- 
lenge to all. Every community 
needs— 


(1) Cooperative and Coordinated 
Effort 


It is not expensive for agencies, 
schools and other organizations in 
a community to cooperate. In con- 
trast, cooperation and coordination 
are the most practical economies. 
Duplication of services is costly 
both in energies expended and in 
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the tax dollars required. For ex- 
ample, a school psychologist makes 
a complete psychological study for 
a child, but the court requests the 
same kind of study a month later 
from a mental health clinic. A 
visiting teacher and a school nurse 
compile a detailed case history for 
another youngster, but a social serv- 
ice case worker compiles another 
history when the referral is received 
in his agency. In like manner, 
when a child transfers from one 
school district to another, too often 
a wealth of information stays be- 
hind to be regathered by the receiv- 
ing school division. Such dupli- 
cations must be eliminated if effec- 
tive service is to be provided as eco- 
nomically as possible. A coordinat- 
ing council in each community, rep- 
resenting all interested and respon- 
sible organizations concerned with 
the welfare of youth, should be a 
first step in planning and initiating 
a local preventive program for the 
elimination of juvenile delinquency 
as well as for the general welfare 
of all children in the community. 
Within such a group, working co- 
operatively, will lie many of the 
solutions to problems which the 
organizations cannot solve indi- 
vidually. 


(2) Community resources expand- 
ed 


Each individual community 
should provide the facilities it needs 
for its own citizens in so far as it 
is able to provide them. This be- 
gins with the recognition of the 
importance of trained and able ju- 
venile judges, probation officers, 
and child case workers, adequate 
recreational facilities with trained 
supervisors, wholesome church and 
community programs, and psycho- 
logical and psychiatric facilities in 
good mental health clinics. 


State Planning 

With all of these efforts and in 
support of them, State planning is 
essential if we are to secure equally 
adequate facilities throughout the 
Commonwealth, and if our coor- 
dination of efforts is to be State- 
wide. The State must initiate a 
philosophy keyed to the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, and must 
implement this philosophy with an 
active plan. Such a plan might well 
include: 





(1) Mental health clinics 


There is an imperative need for 
an expansion of the mental health 
clinic program in Virginia, empha- 
sizing the needs of young children 
—who can be treated on an out- 
patient basis through work with 
the children and their parents. 


(2) Regional treatment centers 


Virginia needs immediately at 
least two regional treatment cen- 
ters giving emphasis to the impor- 
tance of early treatment for children 
whose problems are too serious for 
out-patient care in their commu- 
nity. At the present, with the ex- 
ception of one small facility in 
Richmond, the only residential 
care available in Virginia is that 
provided through training schools 
for children committed to the 
State. I am confident that respon- 
sible officials will confirm the state- 
ment that, excluding the 12 beds 
affiliated with the Memorial Guid- 
ance Clinic in Richmond, there is 
no treatment center for moderately 
or severely emotionally disturbed 
children in Virginia. Left at home, 
untreated and growing progressive- 
ly worse, these are the children for 
whom every possible pressure is 
brought to bear upon the schools 
in an effort to continue them in 
school. Not only do they fail to 
gain any benefit from their school 
experience, but, in many cases, they 
prevent an entire class from profit- 
ing from their school day. 

Two centers are urged, first, be- 
cause of the volume of need, and 
secondly, because the areas near the 
two medical schools in Virginia 
offer both the advantages of medi- 
cal facilities and geographical loca- 
tion. 


(3) Mobile psychiatric clinic 


Previously, a mobile psychiatric 
clinic has been advocated for our 
State, and the establishment of this 
service within the appropriate med- 
ical program in Virginia would 
bring to rural Virginia a badly 
needed diagnostic and consultative 
service. Such a program has pre- 
cedence in our State since we all are 
aware of the effectiveness of the mo- 
bile orthopedic clinic and the mo- 
bile convulsive clinic which have 
operated successfully over a period 
of years. 
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With teachers, visiting teachers | 


and other school personnel, recog- 
nizing the problems early in the 
child’s school life: with consultative 
services available through commu- 
nity clinics and a mobile clinic: 
and with good residential treatment 
facilities within the confines of 
Virginia, great strides could be 
taken in every school district and 
in every community to provide pre- 
ventive help against the increasing 
juvenile delinquency problems in 
our State. 

Nothing which has been said 
would deny the rehabilitation needs 
of the older and more seriously mal- 
adjusted individuals, but is obvi- 
ously true that the prevention of 
serious maladjustments can be met 
best by providing for the early and 
less serious needs. Such an attack 
upon the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is both sound and eco- 
nomical. 

In summary, it is recommended 
that the energies of schools and 
communities be directed toward the 
practical and feasible steps of self 
study, re-evaluation, coordination 
of efforts and program expansion, 
all of which are in our power to 
do. It is recommended further that 
the General Assembly support these 
local efforts with an effective legis- 
lative program to include (1) the 
expansion of mental health clinic 
facilities, (2) the establishment of 
juvenile treatment centers and (3) 
the creation of an itinerant mobile 
psychiatric service. 

With the inauguration of such 
a plan, the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency can become a challenge, 
and the challenge can be met. 





A Positive Approach to School 
Attendance has been written by Rosa- 
lie Harper, supervisor of the Attend- 
ance Department of the Richmond City 
Schools. This pamphlet discusses briefly 
the relationship of other departments 
in the school system to the Attendance 
Department and covers work permits, 
the school principal, classroom teacher, 
counselor, school secretary. school psy- 
chologist, administrative offices, special 
schools, research, medical, and other 
departments. Its services are designed 
to make possible happier, better ad- 
justed school children. 
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The Visiting Teacher in Virginia’s 
Program of Education 


Statement made to the Commission, studying Juvenile Delinquency, 
on January 19, 1955 


by MRS. LOUISE D. RIGDON 


Past President, Department of Visiting Teachers 
Virginia Education Association, Falls Church 


I. The philosophy underlying the work of the visiting teacher in Vir- 

ginia recognizes the visiting teacher as that member of the school staff 
who works with the home, school and community in making adjust- 
ments for and with the child who is having unusual difficulty in profit- 
ing from school experience or who is showing early symptoms of 
maladjustment. It is in the latter area of prevention rather than cure 
that the greater promise of visiting teacher work is found. 
The work may be in the area of pupil adjustment; pupil attendance; 
school, home, community relationships; cooperation with other agen- 
cies; community study and other areas of professional growth. The 
work is primarily a service to children. 


Il. Types of referrals made to the visiting teacher are: 
1. Children failing in their work. 
Children exhibiting antisocial behavior. 
Children who are shy and withdrawn. 
Children who have emotional and physical health problems. 
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Children nonenrolled, dropped, or irregular in attendance. 
The visiting teacher studies each case referred, to determine the root 
of the trouble; then, works with the home, school, agency or agencies 
to remove the cause, thus bringing about a satisfactory adjustment for 
the child. 
One of the above named types of referral: Namely drop-outs, is often 
a culmination of several contributing causes. Some of these are: mar- 
riage, dislike of school, work, lack of interest in education on the part 
of parents, poor work in school, economic need. 
The following are some of the practices that have been found helpful 
in meeting the problems involved in cases referred. 

Develop a guidance program which covers all personal problems of 

youth. 

Adjust the curriculum and methods of instruction to the abiltties, 

needs, and interests of the individual pupil. 

Provide facilities and services for rural areas. 

Demonstrate relationship between education and life. 

Give personal recognition. 

Respect the individual-personality. 

Secure interest of parents and the public. 


III. Suggestions for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 


1. The establishment of Juvenile Courts with adequate personnel 
and facilities to work effectively with cases under consideration. 

2. More Child Guidance Clinics, adequately staffed, with Psycho- 
logical Services, (Diagnostic and Therapeutic) available to 
each area. 

3. Coordination of Services such as a Council of Soctal Agencies 
to facilitate an exchange of information pertinent to all. 

4. Revision of the curriculum to meet the Basic Needs of all chil- 
dren. 

5. More and better trained personnel with an understanding of, 
and a sympathetic approach toward youth and its problems. 
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Music at Magruder 


T Magruder Elementary 

School in York County, 
music has been woven into the en- 
tire school program, since it is a 
part of life and another medium of 
growth. Teachers in every grade 
have explored many resources, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Sarah 
Richards, York County Element- 
ary Music Instructor, with in- 
creased participation. 

Music in the first grade is plan- 
ned as a pleasurable experience to 
give each child confidence in him- 
self as he enters this strange new 
group by providing opportunities 
for participation in musical activi- 
ties such as creative rhythms, sing- 
ing and playing an instrument. Of 
many interests, first graders enjoy 
most the study of: “Ways We 
Travel.’”’ They sing songs about 
trains, airplanes, and other means 
of transportation, imitating the 
“Conductor’s Call’’, the train and 
boat whistles. They even compose 
their own songs and sing them to 
the teacher. 

In the second grade, the music 
program steps from the crowded 
classroom to the spacious play area 
where there is ample room for sing- 
ing games and rhythmic activities. 
Indoors the group gets the ‘‘feel’’ 
of music through finger painting 
with a musical background. They 


“Music gives a soul to the universe, wings to the 
mind, flight to the imagination, a charm to sadness, 
gaiety and life to everything. It is the essence of 
order, and leads to all that is good, just, and beau- 


tiful.” 


share quiet time by listening to the 
story of “Hansel and Gretel’ or 
‘Sleeping Beauty’’ or ‘‘Peter and 
the Wolf”’ as it is told with music. 
Pupils who have lived in foreign 
lands bring records and sing songs 
in other languages which the group 
learns and sometimes creates dances 
to the music. 

Third graders enjoy reading 
poems to music. They feel a cer- 
tain rhythm in forming letters 
when writing—a big round “O”’, 
for example. Children in this group 
also like to do creative and interpre- 
tive dances to recorded music. They 
begin the study of music notation, 
tonal patterns, clapping and step- 
ping note values, and enjoy sing- 
ing for fun. 

Music in the fourth grade in- 
cludes much singing of songs with 
descants, rounds, and folk songs, 
music appreciation, and the study 
of the tonette—a new instrument 
introduced this past year. One of 
the children “‘picked out’’ the tune 
of ‘“‘Davy Crockett’, while another 
child put the notes on large staff 
paper so the entire group could 





Fifth grade pupils at Magruder School, York County, learn the piano key- 


board and music notes, before practicing on the instrument. 





Plato 


learn to play the number. 

Piano is stressed in the fifth 
grade. Many ask “Just how can 
you teach class piano to 44 chil- 
dren?” But it isn’t difficult with 
teacher effort and pupil enthusiasm. 
(A piano is in the classroom and 
each child uses a movable card- 
board keyboard at his desk. Some 
pupils have music books, but it is 
better for the pupil to make music 
charts and individual music note- 
books.) As one child plays the 
piano, others use their movable 
keyboards. Some can find notes on 
the music charts, count rhythm, 
show fingering on the charts and in 
the air. Each child is at the piano 
long enough to give him a feeling 
of success. It is not expected that 
each child will become a skilled 
pianist, but to give him a modest 
general program of music. 

In the sixth grade, boys and girls 
enjoy two-part singing, using 
songs that have their origin in the 
Old World Lands—thus correlat- 
ing music with social studies. The 
class presented a thirty-minute tele- 
vision program of Christmas music 
of the Old World. These children 
are learning to appreciate good 
music by listening to recordings, 
some of which are ““The Carnival 
of Animals’, Haydn’s “G Minor 
Symphony”, ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel.” 
They identify instruments, while 
listening for motives and repeated 
phrases. With this group, square 
dancing is an enjoyable part of the 
music program at Gagruder. 





Teachers at Magruder School responsi- 
ble for preparing this article, include 
Mrs. Hilda Dunn and Mrs. Laurabelle 
Johns, First Grade; Mrs. Jane Lutz 
and Mrs. Catherine Hennessy, Second 
Grade; Mrs. Nellie Bray and Mrs. Kath- 
leen Sheppard, Third Grade; Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Cragg and Mrs. Marcie Weinbel, 
Fourth Grade; Mrs. Naomi Boyer, Fifth 
Grade; and Mrs. Virginia Opheim. 
Principal of this school is Mrs. Sallie 
Copes. 
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Helping Children Understand 
Arithmetic 


by EDWINA DEANS 


Elementary Supervisor, Arlington County 


HILDREN understand arith- 
metic as they recognize and 
use relationships between numbers 
to help them with answers they 
cannot remember immediately. If 
children know that 6 and 6 are 
twelve, they can use this fact to 
think out the answer to 6 and 7 by 
thinking one more or 6 and 5 by 
thinking one less, or even 6 and 8 
and 4 by thinking two more or 
two less. If they know that 8 and 
8 are 16, they can use this fact in 
working out the addition facts near 
8 and 8 and also to determine the 
corresponding subtraction facts, 
such as, 8 from 16, 8 from 17, and 
7 from 16. In like manner as 
children learn about the make-up 
of our number system, they use 
these understandings to help with 
unknown facts or to prove facts of 
which they are not quite sure. 
Children soon learn that 10 and 6 
are 16, 10 and 7 are 17, 7 from 17 
is 10, 4.from 14 is 10, 10 from 16 
is 6, 10 from 14 is 4, etc. Using 
these well-known facts they can 
think down one or more numbers, 
or up one or more numbers to find 
answers to facts they are not likely 
to know so well, such as 4 from 
14 or 9 from 16. Of course chil- 
dren do not remain at the stage of 
using relationships to find answers. 
With appropriate teacher-guidance 
they progress to abstract under- 
standing which make in-between 
steps in thinking unnecessary. The 
ability to see relationships is an 
important means of making learn- 
ing more permanent and of giving 
children ways of re-learning when 
they fail to remember after a 
period of disuse. 

Another means of helping chil- 
iren understand arithmetic is the 
ase of the language forms which 
arry the most accurate meaning. 
Viuch of the traditional language 
»f Arithmetic is confusing to chil- 
dren. To illustrate, which of the 
following language forms best 
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helps the child determine what he 
is to do? ‘Twenty-four divided 
by 6” or “How many sixes in 
24?” “Seven times 8’ or ‘‘Seven 
eights are how many?” ‘%4 di- 
vided by 4”’ or “how many %’s 
in three-fourths?’ “4 multiplied 
by 4%”, or “how many are four 
¥'s?’’ When children can inter- 
pret an example or problem situa- 
tion, they can often think out 
what should be done to arrive at 
the answer. Simple, clear lang- 
uage which carries the appropriate 
meaning helps to clear up misun- 
derstandings and guides children 
to the appropriate process. Again 
children must eventually learn 
there are many ways of expressing 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and_ division situations. 
Teachers help them understand by 
beginning with the simplest forms 
and gradually progressing through 
those which are more abstract and 
therefore more difficult to under- 
stand. 

Childen understand the rules of 
arithmetic when they have helped 
to discover them for themselves. 
The rule tells us to multiply nu- 
merators and multiply denomina- 
tors to find the answer to 34 x 4. 
By drawing diagrams of any frac- 
tions with which children are fa- 
miliar, finding half of each frac- 
tion, setting down the examples 
with answers for examination and 
study, children will not only be 
able to discover what is done to 
get the answer, but also what hap- 
pens and why when a fraction is 
multiplied by a fraction. 





This material has been con- 
densed from the presentation 
given by Miss Deans at the first 
meeting of the Elementary divi- 
sion of the Mathematics Section 
during the VEA Convention. It 
will especially interest those 
teaching arithmetic to elemen- 
tary children. 
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Contest for NEA Centennial 
Art Designs 


Art teachers and students in col- 
leges, universities and art schools have 
been invited by the art advisory com- 
mittee on the National Educational 
Association’s Centennial Celebration 
to submit designs for art symbols to 
be used in connection with the As- 
sociation’s anniversary in 1957, 

Leon L. Winslow, director of art 
education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
and newly-elected chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, has announced that 
a nation-wide project is to be launched 
to select “original and unique designs 
for a flag, a seal, a postage stamp and 
first-day-of-issue envelope.” The de- 
signs will be used in publications and 
in numerous other ways to promote 
awareness of the NEA Centennial. 

“The Association will pay $50 for 
each design chosen,” Mr. Winslow 
said. “The Art Committee of the 
Centennial Celebration will act as the 
jury of screening and selection. Due 
credit will be given to the designers 
whose work is selected and the NEA 
will protect the use of each design by 
copyright in its own name.” 

All designs must be received not 
later than May 1, 1956. For further 
details of the project write to the 
Director, Centennial Celebration, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 





UNESCO Post 
Willard E. Givens, former ex- 


ecutive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was elected chair- 
man of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO at a Commission 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 3. Dr. Givens succeeds Maj. Gen. 
Milton G. Baker, head of Valley Forge 
Military Academy and chairman, Re- 
serves Policy Board, Department of 
Defense. 

Dr. Givens has been associated with 
UNESCO since its inception and was 
instrumental in laying the ground- 
work for the organization as early as 
1942. He headed the NEA for 18 
years until his retirement in 1952. 
Since his retirement, Dr. Givens has 
toured Southeast Asia, completed an 
assignment with the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association, and re- 
cently undertook a survey of the 
Hawaiian school system. 
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Centennial Celebration of 


WOODROW WILSON 
Born at Staunton, Virginia 


1956 marks the 100th anniversary of Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, born on December 28, 1856, at Staunton—birth- 
place of the twenty-eighth President of the United States and 
the eighth to be given to the Nation by Virginia. 


During Virginia Heritage Month—January 19 through Feb- 
ruary 22—all school children and all teachers who accompany 
them will be admitted free to the Birthplace. School people 


are encouraged to visit this national historic shrine. 
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In this room Woodrow Wilson was 
born. Over the mantel hangs a por- 
trait of him as the twenty-eighth 
President of the United States, made 
by F. Graham Cootes, also a native of 
Staunton. On the side walls are pic- 
tures of Woodrow Wilson’s mother 
and father from which miniatures 
were painted and presented to him by 
the citizens of Staunton upon the oc- 
casion of his homecoming visit when 
he was President-Elect of the United 
States. The canopied four-poster bed 
was used by Woodrow Wilson when 
he was president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


. a, Birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson, formerly the Manse 
of the Presbyterian Church, is lo- 
cated in Staunton, Virginia, where 
Wocdrow Wilson was born on 
December 28, 1856, the son of the 
Reverend Joseph R. and Jessie 
Woodrow Wilson 

In 1938, the Woodrow Wilson 
Birthplace Foundation was formed 
by a group of men and women, 
who had been friends or admirers 
of Mr. Wilson. 

The house in which he was 
born was bought with the assist- 
ance of the New York Foundation, 
and an appropriation from the 
State of Virginia; and through 
voluntary contributions the house 
was renovated and furnished. In 
observance of the Centennial of the 
birth of Woodrow Wilson, the 
Birthplace Foundation plans to 
raise sufficient funds for operating 
expenses and the acquisition of all 
the original property to insure the 
permanent preservation and resto- 
ration of the Birthplace of Wood- 
row Wilson—to honor this great 
statesman who practiced law; 
taught history and political econo- 
my; became professor of juris- 
prudence and political science, 
president of Princeton University, 
Governor of New Jersey, and 
president of the United States. 

A pilgrimage to the shrine of 
this noble man makes one feel the 
greatness of his ideals, his courage, 
integrity, and unselfish service to 
mankind — as he envisioned a 
peaceful world, organized for co- 
operation in amity and brother- 
hood. Though Wilson’s League of 
Nations became the United Na- 
tions, with his own country a 
member, full realization of his 
ideals evades mankind, but his 
dream persists. 
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The Birthplace of Woodrow Wilson is easily accessible to the 
traveling public, standing less than one-fourth mile north of the 
crossing of U. S. 11 and 250 which serve both north-south and 
east-west traffic. In approaching the City of Staunton from the 
North, Alternate Route 11 by way of Coalter Street leads to the 
Shrine. 

Across the threshold of the Birthplace of Woodrow Wilson at 
24 North Coalter Stret in Staunton, the visitor lives again amidst 
the peace, the dignity, and simplicity of family life in the 1850's. 
[he substantial brick house of Greek Revival architecture was built 
as the manse of the Presbyterian congregation of Staunton in 1846. 
Standing on one of the city’s many hills, its western windows and 
porches, with the large Greek columns found in so many Southern 
Colonial houses, look out upon the church where Woodrow Wil- 
son's father was minister, and upon the girls’ school, now Mary 
Baldwin College, of which he was chaplain. 

One is immediately impressed with the peacefulness and gracious- 
ness of this old home. It speaks of a loving family and a greatness 
of spirit which came down from the parents to the son, born here 
at ‘twelve and three-quarters o'clock at night on December 28, 
1856 So it is recorded in the old family Bible which may be 
seen on the bed-side table. 

A young soldier of World War II wrote: ‘I visited the square 
white house, I strolled in the garden with its high brick wall. | 
stood in the quiet hedged court and looked upward at the white 
olumns, and I began to think of the Wilson who doesn’t come to 
you in textbooks. I felt this was America’s view of peace, symbol 
ized in a house and inacity. “Tomorrow’s realization of peace will 
find the house on the corner an ever more frequented spot than it 
is today, Wilson an honored leader, peace a more enduring work 
in the speech and deeds of a free world.”’ 
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Rear View of Wilson’s 
Birthplace and Garden 


Front Entrance on Coalter Street 


























NEA Membership Marches 
On 


Dear VEA Educators: 

Time marches on—and fast. We 
who have mid-term promotions are in 
the process of struggling over those 
semester grades; those who have the 
same personnel in their classes for the 
nine-months period are planning to 
get the lower-than-average pupils to 
exert more effort in the spring term, 
than they did in the fall term, with 
the hope that better results may be 
achieved. f 

Time marches on—and the NEA 
Membership drive is still of paramount 
importance. 

Virginia now qualifies for two State 
NEA directors. Our membership, as of 
December 22, 1955, was 20,001. We 
can also reach our CAP goal of 21,300, 
I believe, by May 31, 1956. 

Let’s follow through to meet this 
goal. 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, 
State NEA Director 








Virginia History 
and Government 


pamphlets 
for pupils on the 
Seventh Grade level 


I. Virginia Government in 
Early Times 


Il. Virginia Government 


Today (Ready Feb. 1) 


by A. C. DE Porry 


30 cents per copy in quantities 
of 10 or more. Smaller quantities 
40 cents per copy. 


order from 


VIRGINIA 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Forest, Virginia 
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Current Problems 
(Continued from page 16) 


obligation. Public education has 
failed unless, in addition to mental 
development and knowledge of 
facts its pupils go out with a mold 
of character which will help them 
to meet their responsibilities to 
their country and to their fellow 
man.” 

I repeat—of course there are 
weaknesses in our public schools 
system. There always has been 
and always will be. No one of us 
has the final answer and construc- 
tive criticism where specific and 
supported by facts should always 
be welcome. 

The problems faced today are 
the greatest of our generation. 
Their solution rests largely in the 
leadership in the local communities 
of our State. You are the ones to 
whom the parents of our 725,000 
children look. I know you will 
meet the challenge. 

The battle today is for the 
minds and hearts of men. Our fu- 
ture rests with intellectual com- 
petency and superiority if we are 
to preserve the ideals of a great 
nation. 

I conclude with this thought— 
During the war, Prime Minister 
Churchill was concerned that coal 
was not coming from the mines as 
he thought it should. He desired 
to speak to the union leaders from 
the pits of England at one place. 
He told them how many tanks 
England had; he told them how 
many guns they had and he said, 
“T heard he was coming with a 
million men.” He referred to Hit- 
ler. ‘“The British Navy will put 
500,000 men to the bottom of 
the Channel, but what will we do 
when 500,000 of them are a- 
shore?’’ He described England and 
what she faced as he said, ‘“When 
it is over we will parade these 
streets again. I will be standing 
there as you march by and I will 
call out, “Where were you?’ and I 
will hear somebody say, ‘I marched 
with the 8th Army,’ and some- 
body else will say, ‘I was in the 
skies over Britain,” and someone 
else will answer, ‘I was in the 
Merchant Marine.” Then I will 
see the coal miners of Britain 
marching by and I will call out, 
‘Where were you?’ and I will hear 





you answer, ‘We were down in 
the black pit, right up against the 
face of the coal!’ ’’ And 3000 min- 
ers arose to their feet cheering and 
the coal came out. 

May it not be our challenge that 
education in Virginia and America 
get “right up against the face of 
the coal.” 

For every challenge we have 
there must be courage and forth- 
rightness sufficient in every com- 
munity to make it very clear that 
we intend that the free mind can 
find the truth because we know 
that only under the conditions of 
freedom can man preserve the ideals 
of a great nation, conceived by 
men whose foresight was their for- 
tune and whose vision was that 
man shall be free. 

It is my challenge to you that 
as you face the problems in your 
communities in the months ahead, 
you do so inspired by Virginia's 
great leaders and with the know]- 
edge that Virginians throughout 
their history have never failed 
whatever the crisis has been but in 
the end have been triumphant on 
the side of what has been in the 
best interests of a great State and a 
great nation. 

It is in this higher sense that I 
salute you in your great and chal- 
lenging role of stewardship. 





Ethics Committee Appointed 
by Psychologists 


In the interest of encouraging and 
maintaining the high professional 
standards of psychologists in the 
State, the Chairman of the Psychol- 
ogy Section of the Virginia Academy 
of Science has appointed a Committee 
on Professional Ethics. This commit- 
tee is empowered to investigate and 
act upon an alleged violation of pro- 
fessional conduct by psychologists. 

Persons wishing to contact this com- 
mittee may do so by writing the chair- 
man, Dr. David H. Orr, Eastern State 
Hospital, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Members of this committee are 
David H. Orr, Ph.D., Chairman, Ar- 
thur J. Bachrach, Ph.D., Merton E. 
Carver, Ph.D., Hiram L. Gordon, 
Ph,D., and Cyril R. Mill, Ph.D. 

The establishment of such a com- 
mittee is in keeping with the ever-in- 
creasing acceptance of professional re- 
sponsibility by psychologists. 
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Techniques 
Notes 
Tips 


For 
COUNSELLORS 


ON 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


® Industrial Arts is that phase of general education 
which concerns itself with the materials, processes 
and products of industry, as well as the problems of 


living in an industrial economy. 


@ Industrial Arts provides an opportunity for the 
student to make a self-analysis of his interests and 
abilities through active participation in the different 
types of experiences in the shop. The student has a 
chance to try out various kinds of work and to dis- 
cover latent talents and abilities, which he may wish 


to develop. 


@ Industrial Arts helps to develop the ability of 
students to be intelligent consumers of the products 
of industry. If a student has designed and made an 
article, he knows more about judging the construc- 
tion, materials and value of similar articles offered for 


sale. 


@ Industrial Arts stresses the value of effective plan- 
ning and orderly procedure. It is becoming increas- 
ingly important that individuals be able to read and 
interpret working drawings as well as to transmit 
their own ideas for others by means of mechanical 


drawings. 


® Industrial Arts provides opportunities for learning 
worker-management relationships by providing sit- 


uations that are similar to those found in business 


and industry. Pupils work in the school shop as 
superintendent, safety engineer, work-inspection 
foreman, office manager, supply and materials fore- 
man, equipment foreman, etc. 


@ Industrial Arts affords all students the opportunity 
to examine many kinds of work in order to determine 


a direction for a more satisfying future. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


e The bulletin, “A New Look at Life Adjustment 
Education,” printed by the American Vocational As- 
sociation. In this bulletin there is an excellent de- 
scription of the part industrial arts plays in preparing 
secondary school students for life. 


@ The strip film and tape recording “Industrial Arts” 
available from the State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 


@ The Industrial Arts Laboratory at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute where industrial arts teacher train- 


ing is given. 


DO YOU HAVE... 
@ Industrial Arts Bulletin No. 1, “Course Outlines 


for Industrial Arts.” 


@ “A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts.” 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, 
VOCATIONAL DIVISION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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New Members of VEA Board of Directors 


Eldon W. Christopher became a 
member of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors on January 1, 1956, having been 
elected a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association by the 
delegate Assembly, confirming his 
election as president of District A. 
Mr. Christopher has been principal of 
Tappahannock High School since 
1950. He began his professional ca- 
reer in 1926, serving as principal of 
high schools in Lancaster and North- 
umberland Counties until 1939. Dur- 
ing 1939-47 he was with the U. S. 
Government, and returned to school 
work as principal of Heathsville High 
School in 1948-49. The following 
year he attended George Washington 
University. Mr. Christopher has a 
BS degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and a MA from George 
Washington University. He has been 
president of local associations, includ- 
ing Essex County Education Asso- 
ciation, and served two terms as presi- 
dent of District F, Virginia High 
School League. He is immediate past 
president of the Tappahannock Rotary 
Club and group leader of Group C 
Rotary. 


Mrs. Marion Steele Giedemann, 
having been elected president of Dis- 
trict B, becomes a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors for the two- 
year term beginning January 1. She 
was voted a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association by the 
Delegate Assembly. Mrs. Giedemann 
came to Virginia in 1947 as a teacher 
of speech and radio in the eighth and 
ninth grades of Newport News High 
School and advanced to her present 
position in 1952 as director of Audio- 
Visual Education for the Newport 
News Schools. She was educated in 
the elementary and high school at 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and earned her 
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BS degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1941. She has further studied 
at the University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Extension, and 
George Washington University. Mrs. 
Giedemann began her teaching career 
in Wisconsin where she taught Eng 
lish and Spanish at the North High 
School in Sheboygan during 1941-44 
and moved to the Lincoln High School 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, where she 
taught the same subjects during 1944- 
46. She is a member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma. In community organizat‘on:. 
she has participated in the AAUW of 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc, Wiscons‘n, 
Sheboygan Community Theater, Mani- 
towoc Little Theater, Newport News 
Junior Woman’s Club, and the New- 
port News-Warwick T. B. Associa- 
tion, and the Presbyterian Church. 
Since coming to Virginia, she has 
served as chairman of the Program 
and Legislative Committces and par- 
liamentarian for Delta Kapna Gamma: 
secretary of the Newport News Hich 
School Education Association; parlia- 
mentarian, vice-president, and pro- 
gram chairman of the Newport News 
Education Asso~‘ation; secretary-trea- 
surer of the Virginia Speech and 
Drama _ Association; secretary and 
president of the Virginia Association 
of Teaching Ma*>-ials Directors. Mrs. 
Giedemann is also co-author of the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Se- 
mester Required Speech Courses of 
Study and author of Third Year 
Speech and Rodin Speech Ccurse of 
Study used in the Newport News High 
School. 


M. H. Bell has been re-elected as 
president of District G and will con- 
tinue to serve another two-year term 
on the VEA Board of Directors, his 
confirmation having been voted by 





the Delegate Assembly. Mr. Bell is 
superintendent of Harrisonburg 
Schools. He is a native of Kenbridge 
in Lunenburg County and received 
his AB degree from Lynchburg Col- 
lege and his MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Samuel J. Coffey was elected presi- 
dent of District H and will represent 
this area on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, having been voted a vice-presi- 
dent of the VEA by the Delegate 
Assembly. Principal of Fairfax High 
Schocl since 1946, he has been an ad- 
ministrator for the past 18 years, serv- 
ing as principal on both the elementary 
and high school levels. Mr. Coffey 
came to Fairfax County in 1945 as 
assistant principal of Falls Church 
School. He has served two years as 
president of District H Principals As- 
sociation. Before coming to Fairfax 
County, he was president of the Bed- 
ford County Education Association. 
For two and one-half years he served 
in the Armed Forces during World 
War II. A native Virginian, Mr. Cof- 
fey received his BA degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, and his MA de- 
gree in education from the University 
of Virginia. He has also done grad- 
uate study at George Washington 
University. Mr. Coffey is a member 
of the Virginia Academy of Science 
and belongs to both Chi Beta Phi and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


T. Mareus Gillespie becomes a 
member of the Board of Directors as 
president of District I, his election 
having been voted by the Delegate 
Assembly. This new vice-president of 
the Virginia Education Association 
has been principal of Marion High 
School since 1949. For eight years be- 
fove this he was principal of the high 
school at Bluefield, and he has also 
been a classroom teacher for eight 
years. In his twenty-two years of 
public school experience, he has served 
as president of Smyth County Educa- 
tion Association, Tazewell County 
Education Association, and president 
of District I Principals Association. 
He has also been a member of the 
Sta‘e Principals Association Executive 
Crmmittee and is now serving on the 
Virginia Advisory Committee for 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. Gillespie 
has served District 7 of the Virginia 
High School League as chairman, 
vice-chairman, and secretary. In civic 
affairs, he has been a member of the 
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NEW BOARD MEMBERS listened in on the October 
meeting as part of their orientation. Those present, left to 
right, are Eldon W. Christopher, newly elected president of 
District A; Marcus Gillespie of District I; W. H. Bowman 


Board of Directors of the Marion Ki- 
wanis Club, and held similar positions 
in both the Bluefield, West Virginia, 
and Bluefield, Virginia Kiwanis Clubs. 
He is past chairman of the Board, 
reasurer and adult Sunday School 
eacher at Graham Christian Church 
n Bluefield, and now teaches an adult 
unday School class at First Method- 
st Church in Marion. A native of 
[azewell County, Mr. Gillespie has a 
38 degree from Western Kentucky 
state College and a MA in Education 
rom the University of Kentucky, 
where he is a member of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 
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Paul Edwin Ahalt returns to the 
VEA Board of Directors after an ab- 
sence of two and a half years. This 
time he will represent District M, his 
election having been confirmed by the 
recent Delegate Assembly. Previously 
he served from District P, having been 
the first president of this new District. 
He resigned in 1953 when he moved 
from District P to District M to be- 
come superintendent of Giles County 
Schools, which post he now holds. For 
twenty-three years Mr. Ahalt served 
the William Byrd High School in Vin- 
ton as teacher, coach, and principal. 


Active in the Virginia High School 
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of District O; Robert H. Ballagh of District P; and P. E. 
Ahalt of District M. Shown in the insert are two new Board 
members unable to attend this meeting—Mrs. Marion S. 
Giedemann of District B, and Samuel J. Coffey of District H. 


League, he has been chairman of 
Group II, District 6 Committee; State 
Group II Board Chairman; and chair- 
man of the Legislative Council and 
Executive Committee of the VHSL. 
Mr. Ahalt is a past president of the 
Roanoke County Education Associa- 
tion and served for four years as vice- 
president of District M, VEA. He 
has also been president of District M 
Priry ipals Group and a member of the 
executive committee of the State Sec- 
ondary School Principals Department, 
as well as a member of the Executive 
Committe of the Virginia Education 
Association. Mr. Ahalt was a charter 
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member and past president of the Vin- 
ton Lion’s Club, charter member and 
Board member of the Vinton Chamber 
of Commerce, and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Vinton First 
Aid Crew. He was also church coun- 
cilman of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Vinton. Born in Middletown, 
Maryland, where he graduated from 
high school, Mr. Ahalt earned his BA 
degree from Roanoke College in 1930 
and his M.Ed. degree from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1943. He is now working 
toward his doctorate at the University 
of Virginia. 

William H. Bowman is the new 
member of the Board of Directors 
from District O, having been elected 
a vice-president by the Delegate As- 
sembly. For the past ten years he has 
been principal of the St. Paul High 
School in Wise County. 

Mr. Bowman started his professional 
career as athletic director and science 
teacher at the high school in Mountain 
City, Tennessee. After two years he 
became line coach and science teacher 
at the Elizabethton High School, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. He then 
moved to Virginia where he was ath- 
letic director and science teacher at 
Coeburn High School in Wise County. 
After three years there, he accepted a 
similar position at Saltville High 
School in Smyth County (at which 
time Robert F. Williams, now VEA 
Executive Secretary, was then superin- 
tendent of Smyth County Schools.) 
From this position, Mr. Bowman en- 
tered military service during World 
War II, serving in the Naval Air 
Transport Service for three years. 
Upon his release from the Navy, he be- 
came line coach for a season at Milli- 
gan College, Tennessee, and returned 
to Virginia to accept the principalship 
of Saint Paul High School. During his 
tenure there an athletic field has been 
built by removing a mountain side 
and Mr. Bowman honored in that it 
has been named the “Bowman Field.” 
The school plant at Saint Paul has also 
been renovated and enlarged during 
his present administration. 

Mr. Bowman graduated from the 
Erwin High School in Erwin, Ten- 
nessee, and earned his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Milligan College and 
his Master of Science degree from the 
University of Tennessee. 

Active in professional and civic af- 
fairs, Mr. Bowman has served on the 
Wise County Executive Committee for 
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six years; he was president of the Wise 
County Education Association for two 
years and also served as vice-president 
for a similar period. Now president of 
the Lions Club in his community, he 
was the first member to be selected as 
“Man of the Year” by this club. Mr. 
Bowman is also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Of- 
ficial Board of the Methodist Church. 
For three consecutive years he served 
as president of the Alumni Association 
of Milligan College, a position pre- 
viously held for only one year. 


Robert H. Ballagh, as the new 
president of District P, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for the 
two-year term beginning January 1. 
Since 1953 he has been superintendent 
of the Clifton Forge Schools. Prior to 
that he was principal of the Farmville 
High School for six years. During 
1943-47 he headed the Louisa County 
High School, and was principal of 
Max Meadows High School in Wythe 
County during 1940-43. He began 
his professional career in 1934 as a 
classroom teacher in Montvale High 
School, Bedford County, where he 
taught for six years. A native of 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he at- 
tended elementary school, he moved 
to Virginia, graduating from the E. 
C. Glass High School, Lynchburg. He 
earned hs AB degree from Lynchburg 
College in 1933 and his MA from 
Duke University in 1943. He is now 
working on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versiy of Virginia. A member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, he is active in several 
professional and civic organizations. 
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Virginian Presides at AASA 
Meet 

Virginia’s own Henry I. Willett, 
President of the American Association 
of School Administators, will preside 
at its annual convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 18-23. Dr. Wil- 
lett is superintendent of the Rich- 
mond City Schools. In his honor, a 
reception will be given on Monday, 
February 20, 4:00-5:30 P.M., in the 
Ballroom of the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium by the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, the VEA Department of 
Superintendents, the VEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and the Rich- 
mond League of Teachers. Virginia 
products will add to this occasion, in- 
cluding Smithfield ham and beaten bis- 
cuits, apples, peanuts, and Dan River 
pockerchiefs and napkins. Old Vir- 
ginia costumes will be much in evidence, 
together with music and other features. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, chairman, 
Philippine delegation to the UN; and 
Marion B. Folsom, secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, will be among the principal 
speakers for the AASA meet. Conven- 
tion theme will be, “Education, A 
Key to Lasting Peace.” 





International Research Meet 

Experts in educational research 
from England, West Germany, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada are among the first 
to accept invitations to participate in 
an International Conference on Edu- 
cational Research. This is the first 
conference of its kind to be held in 
this country. 

Sponsored by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association and sup- 
ported largely by a grant from the 
United National Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the conference will be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 
13-21. The conference is an invita- 
tional one limited to about 20 par- 
ticipants and 10 observers. 

“The specific purposes of the con- 
ference, in addition to the basic ob- 
jectives of creating better world un- 
derstanding through cooperative ef- 
fort, will be to identify educational 
problems of common concern and to 
improve communication among na- 
tions in the field of educational re- 
search,” says AERA President Francis 
G. Cornell, educational consultant of 
Engelhard, Engelhardt and Leggett, 
New York City. 
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DEPARTMENT HIGHLIGHTS 








CLASSROOM TEACHERS admire corsage of “greenbacks” worn by Lucille 
Carroll, immediate past president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; 
money in the corsage will be used for the NEA Building Fund. Miss Carroll, of 
Wooster, Ohio, was speaker for the Department of Classroom Teachers meeting. 
Shown with her are Margaret Baker, (center), of Richmond, president of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, and Mrs. Maryanne B. Stump of Radford, 
vice-president and program chairman for this Department. 


Art Department 


The annual business meeting of the 
Art Department of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was conducted in 
the Valentine Museum in Richmond 
on Thursday, October 27, with the 
President, Polly Arthurs of Ports- 
mouth, presiding. Reports from the 
Districts were given by the Chairmen 
present. Miss Helen Rose, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Program Chairman, gave the 
outline of the program and discussed 
ways in which the Art Department 
could best serve all the members. 

On Friday, October 28, a coffee 
hour was held in the Valentine Mu- 
seum. At this time there were many 
interesting demonstrations by teach- 
ers and children. 

The Biennial Exhibition of Rich- 
nond Public School Art was enjoyed 
by everyone who visited the Valentine 
Museum. 

After the group meetings and dis- 
ussions, Dr. H. I. Willett gave a re- 
ort on Art At The Geneva Confer- 
nce, 

Mr. R. A. Yoder, Chairman of the 
VEA Art Exhibit, had an excellent dis- 
play on the Art of Virginia Children, 
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at Miller & Rhoads. 

Mr. Leslie Cheek, Director of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, intro- 
duced the guest speaker, Kidder Smith, 
outstanding architect and writer. Mr. 
Smith discussed a collection of slides 
on Sweden’s Architecture. 

Polly Arthurs, President 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Virginia Education Association was 
held in the Roof Garden of Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, 9:00 A.M., Oc- 
tober 28, 1955. Mr. H. H. Walker, 
Charlottesville, gave the invocation. 
The president, Margaret Baker, pre- 
sided at the business session. 

The committee appointed to study 
the problem of communications be- 
tween local and district, and district 
and state organizations reported that 
copies of the functions of contact per- 
sons at the local and district levels were 
available and could be secured by con- 
tacting the secretary. 

Among the _ resolutions adopted 
were: Be It Resolved: (1) That the 





Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Education Association dis- 
approves the use of any form of merit 
rating for the purpose of salary sched- 
uling. (2) That the president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers be 
permitted to sit as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, since more than 
95% of the VEA membership is made 
up of classroom teachers. 

The president announced the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee to 
study the constitution and consider 
some proposed changes. Mrs. Frank 
Stump, Jr., chairman, reported that the 
committee was working on the revi- 
sion of the present constitution. 

New officers elected for a two-year 
period beginning January 1, 1956, 
were: Vice-President, $. Blair Myers, 
Virginia Beach; Treasurer, Joseph H. 
Harker, Jr., Roanoke. Margaret F. 
Baker, Richmond, will continue to 
serve as president for another year; 
while Blanche E. Pride, Henrico Coun- 
ty, will serve as secretary. 

Following report of the Internation- 
al Relations Committee given by Mrs. 
Bly Garnand, Mary Maddox, Richmond, 
who was an exchange teacher in Eng- 
land last year, told the group about the 
contributions teachers can make to- 
ward international understandings 
through the exchange program. She 
stressed the fact. that teachers should 
not underestimate the effect of their 
presence in foreign countries. She said 
that they have more influence than 
anyone else because of their contact 
with all classes of people. 

The president announced the South- 
east Regional Conference to be held in 
Asheville, N. C., November 3, 4, and 
§. Announcement was also made that 
the president, Margaret Baker, has 
been invited to participate in the White 
House Conference on Education in 
Washington, D. C., November 30- 
December 2, 1955. 

At the close of the business session, 
Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr., introduced the 
speaker, Lucille Carroll, Immediate 
Past President of NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Wooster, Ohio. 
Miss Carroll recently returned from 
Istanbul where she attended the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, as a representative 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. She reminded the teachers 
that the Department of Classroom 
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presided. 


Teachers is the largest department of 
the NEA. She stated that some aims 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers are: to improve instruction, 
to develop leadership, to promote pro- 
fessional growth, to dignify the teach- 
ing profession and to give strength 
and power to the classroom teacher. 


Blanche E. Pride, Secretar) 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 

At the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, held in the WRNL Auditorium, 
Richmond, on October 27, members 
heard an address by Gerald M. Van 
Pool, Director of Student Activities, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. He pointed out that 
the National Association of Student 
Councils would celebrate its 25th year 
next year, and that Virginia has the 
oldest State Association of Student 
Councils. A tour of Europe is being 
arranged for students and their spon- 
sors next year by the NASC, visiting 
nine countries in the hope of encourag- 
ing international understanding. 

Dr. Leland Drake, president, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, told the group that profes- 
sional cooperation is the key word to 
the success of the public school system. 
He also stated that the progressive edu- 
cation movement is now waning. 

Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, spoke about ex- 
ploitation of students by sending lists 
of names and urged all principals to 
beware of such practices. He further 
stated that students from public schools 
rate higher on college entrance exams 
and do better for four years than pupils 
from private schools. He emphasized 
that it was up to the principals to let 
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S heard Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Executive 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA, speak 
on “Curriculum Building Through In-Service Education” 
at their Wednesday morning meeting, at which Mrs. Jose- 
phine N. Fagg, president of the Department of Supervisors, 


the community know how good the 
schools are. 

“What Makes Sammy Run” was the 
interesting topic discussed by Dr. W. 
Taliaferro Thompson of the Union 
Theological Seminary. He named five 
fundamental needs of all youth: Ad- 
venture, Recognition or Response, Se- 
curity, Love, God. A recording of his 
address was made by the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Department 
of Education, 

At the business session, Dr. W. W. 
Wilkerson reported on the Study Pro- 
gram and a report was made from the 
Poetry Society of Virginia. Auditing 
and other reports were given. Resolu- 
tions were adopted affirming belief in a 
system of free public education, effec- 
tiveness of Virginia’s public school 
system, compulsory education laws, 
and that only “a system of free public 
schools can successfully give the op- 
portunity to the individual and the 
protection to the State that is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our form 
of government and for the continued 
improvement of our way of life.” 

John Richmond, president of the De- 
partment, presided at all sessions. 

Clarence H. Spain, 
Secreta y-Treasurer 


Department of Supervisors 


The opening session of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development was held on Wednesday, 
October 26, in Jackson Auditorium at 
the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond. 
A coffee hour preceded the first gen- 
eral meeting. 

Newly appointed supervisors were 
presented to the group by Dr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, of the State Department 
of Education. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson, Executive Secretary, Edu- 


SPECIAL EDUCATION Department, in joint session 
with the Visiting Teachers Department and Guidance 
Section, demonstrated a Child Study Conference. Par- 
ticipants included a pediatrician, child psychologist, class- 
room teacher, visiting teacher, counselor, and parent. 


cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA. Dr. Wilson’s subject was Cur- 
riculum Building through In-Service 
Education. 

Following this address, a discussion 
period was led by Dr. Earl R. Boggs, 
Director of Teacher Training, Long- 
wood College, Farmville. 

The business session was held on 
Thursday, October 27, in the Roof 
Garden of the Hotel John Marshall, 
with the president, Mrs. Josephine N. 
Fagg, presiding. 

Officers elected for a two-year term 
beginning July 1, 1956, were as fol- 


lows: 
President, S. G. Stewart, Augusta 
County 
Treasurer, M. Frances Cromwell, 
Danville 


Member-at-large, Virginia Benson, 
Fairfax County 

Plans for the following conferences 

were outlined and discussed: 

National ASCD Convention to be 
held in New York — Elizabeth 
Ellmore 

ASCD Workshop, Region III—Sue 
Ayres 

Conference of Virginia Supervisors 
to be held in Roanoke—Elizabeth 
Henson 

Following the business session, a 

luncheon was held in the Roof Garden 
of the Hotel John Marshall. 


Josephine N. Fagg, President 


Department of Teacher 
Education 


The fall meeting of the Department 
of Teacher Education of the Virginia 
Education Association was held at the 
John Marshall Hotel, October 27, 
1955, at two o'clock p.m. 

The meeting was well attended with 
representatives from the following col- 
leges: 
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basic vocabulary. 


e For further information, write to 


120 East 23rd Street 





Getting. the full value of the 


Scott, Foresman Basic Reading Program 


e THINK-AND-DO BOOKS, accompanying the Scott, Foresman Basic 
Readers, have proved beyond a doubt that they have been a valuable 
tool in assuring boys and girls of confidence in the use of the basic skills 
in the teaching of reading. The added pratice which the Think-and- 
Do Books provide is the keynote in promoting mastery of an enriched 


e Available in Pupils’ Editions and Teachers’ Editions 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New York 10, New York 




















TRADE AND INDUSTRY and Industrial Arts Sections 





n joint session hear messages from their leaders. Gathered 
round the speaker’s stand are, from left, George L. Sandvig, 
state Assistant Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
on; W. E. Lobeck of Norfolk, president of the VEA Trade 
nd Industry Section; Dr. $. L. Coover, professor of Indus- 
‘ial Arts Education and head of Department, State Teach- 
s College, California, Pennsylvania, who addressed the 
roup; and Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade 


id Industrial Education. 
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CHILD GROWTH IN READING 


by 
Guy L. Bond 
and 


Eva Bond Wagner 


A new professional book written for 
parents and teachers of children who are 
learning to read; for adults interested in 
helping children prosper in reading, in 
school, and in life. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
223-225 South Main Street 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Virginia Representative 


Mr. Wade Hayhurst 
1405 Forest Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
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SUPERINTENDENTS hear Dr. J. Paul McConnell, head of the Department of 


Sociology at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, at their Tuesday evening session 
during the VEA Convention. Here he addresses a point to D. B. Webb, (seated) 
superintendent of Hanover County Schools, who is president of the Department 


of Superintendents. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

University of Virginia 

Longwood College 

Madison College 

Mary Washington College 

Radford College 

William and Mary College 

Richmond Professional Institute 

University of Richmond 

Randolph-Macon College 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege 

Lynchburg College 

There were also several classroom 
teachers, supervisors and one superin- 
tendent in attendance. The total at- 
tendance was about fifty persons. 

A short business meeting was held 
during which the minutes of the spring 
meeting and the treasurer’s report were 
read and approved. 

The chairman announced that the 
spring meeting for 1956 would be at 
Lynchburg College, April 20 and 21, 
and that the Program Committee for 
that meeting was composed of Dorothy 
Pratt, Chairman, Dr. Orville W. Wake 
and Dr. Raymond Poindexter. He also 
appointed a committee to nominate a 
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president to be elected at the spring 
meeting April 20 and 21. 

Mr. Fred Wygal, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, presided and pre- 
sented Dr. Francis Lankford, President 
of Longwood College, who introduced 
the main speaker of the occasion. The 
speaker was Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Head 
of the Business Education Department 
at Indiana University. 

Dr. Eyster spoke on the subject 
“Public Relations For Teacher Edu- 
cation.” He developed his subject 
around three main topics: one, the 
realization and understanding of the 
need for good public relations; two, 
the critical examination of certain 
aspects of the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, and, three, setting up basic guide 
posts to aid in carrying out a success- 
ful program of public relations. 

There was much interest in the topic 
and a spirited discussion lasted until 
the close of the meeting. 

R. C. Haydon, President 


Department of Visiting 
Teachers 


The Visiting Teachers Department 





held an Executive Board Meeting on 
Wednesday, October 26, at 10 a.m. in 
the Byrd Room of the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond. 

A business meeting was held at 3 
p-m. at the John Marshall Hotel. Re- 
ports from regional chairmen and 
standing committees were read. 

On recommendation of the Public 
Relations Committee the Visiting 
Teachers Department will purchase five 
thousand brochures interpreting the 
work of the Visiting Teacher to lay 
people to be used for distritution to 
the regional groups. 

Miss Elizabeth Obenshain was elected 
president and Mrs. Emma Story was 
elected treasurer of the Department for 
the term 1956-1958. 

A tea celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Visiting Teacher program 
in Virginia wes held in the Miller and 
Rhoads Tea Room at 4 p.m. on Octo- 
ber 26. Honor guests at this function 
were the Visiting Teachers who have 
served continuously since 1945 and 
others who contributed to the success 
of the program in its early years. 

At the morning session on Thursday, 
October 27, a panel presented a demon- 
stration of a child study conference. 
Members of the panel were a pediatri- 
cian, a child psychologist, a classroom 
teacher, visiting teacher, counselor and 
parent, 

The Visiting Teachers Department 
with the Department of Special Edu- 
cation and Guidance Section presented 
Mrs. Gladys Gardner Jenkins at a 
luncheon meeting in the Richmond 
Hotel Winter Garden on Thursday, 
October 27. Mrs. Jenkins spoke on 
“The Challenge of Individual Differ- 
ences.” 

Lila W. Sinclair, Secretar) 


Virginia School Boards 
Association 

The 1955 Convention of the VSBA 
was a historic one. It was historic be- 
cause (1) a new schodule of dues rang- 
ing from a minimum of $25 to a maxi- 
mum of $500 per board was adopted 
(2) a budget was adopted which will 
make it possible for the Association to 
be served by an Executive Secretary, 
and (3) the Association divided the 
State into eight regions for the purpose 
of serving local boards through regional 
meetings. The underlying purpose in 
all the changes is to improve the serv- 
ices of the Association to local school 
board members. 
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Mrs. Mary K. Cooley of Hillsville, 
Chairman of the Carroll County School 
Board, succeeded Charles K. Woltz of 
Albemarle County as President of the 
Association. Dr. John G. Potts of 
the Bedford County Board was named 
President-Elect. He will automatically 
succeed Mrs. Cooley at the end of the 
1956 Convention. Members-at-large 
of the Executive Committee elected by 
the Association include John A. John- 
son of Falls Church, Lester I. Bowman 
of Petersburg, and Dr. Edward Peple 
of Richmond. 

Legislative needs recognized by the 
Association through resolutions in- 
clude: (1) substantial increase of liter- 
ary fund, (2) legislative study of the 
State school building code, (3) exten- 
sion and increase in teacher scholarship 
funds, (4) enactment of a sales tax 
with the major portion of the revenue 
going to schools, (5) a legislative study 
of the State tax structure, and (6) a 
revision of the plan for distributing 
State school funds with a view toward 
more equalization by recognizing local 
need, effort, and ability in the formula. 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard addressed the 
Convention. His topic was “Some 
Problems Facing Virginia Schools.” 
The Honorable John A. K. Donovan, 
Senator from Falls Church and Fair- 
fax County, discussed “The Role of 
School Boards in the Legislative Pro- 
cess.” Dr. H. I. Willett in a banquet 
address dealt with the question “How 
Important Is Public Education?” 
Twelve discussion groups met for an 
ifternoon to discuss “Problems Facing 
Public Education in Virginia.” 

Forward steps of vital significance 
were taken by the Association. There 
is every indication that the Virginia 
School Boards Association recognizes 
its obligation to speak with authority 
on State and local school matters. 


B. ]. Chandler, Executive Secretar) 





The Superior Pupil in Junior 
High School Mathematics dis- 
usses practices used in junior high 
chools to provide for the educational 
ieeds of talented youth. Prepared by 
ne U. S. Office of Education, copies 
nay be secured from the Superin- 
endent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 25 cents. 
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“T’ll call and invite them 
right now!” 


When invitations are in order, make them by Long Distance. 
Your guests will appreciate the personal touch. Moreover, 
complete arrangements can be made at once—questions can 
be answered on the spot. 

There’s no waiting, no wondering with Long Distance, 
the quick, inexpensive, modern way to keep in touch. Long 
Distance rates are low. For examples, look in the front of your 


telephone book. 
CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


(a) The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 





WE specialize in supply- FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 


ing famous brand equip- SERVICE 


ment to school cafeterias 
throughout Virginia. 






Whatever you need— 
you can be sure of 
highest quality, backed 








HEBER 





BZA by leading manufac- 
a turers and 
~~ 
John G. at) be, Are John G. Kolbe, Inc., 
7 eher MAIN STREET serving Virginia for 
uIA over forty years. 
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Section Sidelights 


Business Education Section 


The Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation began its fall convention on 
October 27 with a Board Meeting at 
the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond. 
The following morning the association 
heard an address by Dr. Elvin Eyster 
of Indiana University. His address fol- 
lowed a brief business session, at which 
time the membership voted to support 
an increase in dues of the American 
Vocational Association. Mr. Raymond 
Bosserman of Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Fishersville, was elected 2nd 
Vice-President; Peggy Jones of Galax 
High School, Galax, was elected Secre- 
tary; and A. Lee Hall of the Richmond 
Professional Institute was elected Treas- 
urer. Serving for another year as 
President will be Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, and as Ist Vice-President Sara 
Anderson, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg. 

At the luncheon meeting Arthur L. 
Walker was honored by the business 
teachers of Virginia for his services as 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
during the past ten years. Following a 
“This is your Service Program” pat- 





ENGLISH literature expert, Dr. Lewis B. Wright, libra- 
rian, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. (left) 
is making a point with George F. Bagby, president of the 
VEA English Section. Dr. Wright told a joint session of 
English teachers, librarians, and Speech and Drama mem- 
bers that Americans have become the greatest idolaters of 


Shakespeare on earth. 
36 


terned after a similar television pro- 
gram, Mr. Walker was presented with 
a life membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association and both he and 
Mrs. Walker were presented with a 
pair of sterling silver candelabras. 
Many persons who played prominent 
parts in Mr. Walker’s service to Busi- 
ness Education in Virginia were either 
present to pay him homage or sent mes- 
sages of congratulations. Introduced 
by Frank Cale, Director of Vocational 
Education in Virginia, Mr. Walker re- 
flected on the accomplishments in Busi- 
ness Education in Virginia, pointing 
out that these accomplishments were 
due to the team work of the business 
teachers in the State. 

The spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will be 
held at the Hotel Roanoke on April 7, 
with a Board Meeting on the night of 
April 6. 

Classical Section 


The Classical Association of Virginia 
held its fall meeting in the Richmond 
Room of the Hotel Richmond, Octo- 
ber 28, 1955. Student winners of the 
1955 Tournament and Essay Contest 
were guests of the Association for the 


meeting and for lunch. 

The following officers were elected 
to take office July 1 for the next bien- 
nium: 

President, Professor J. S. Constan- 

tine, University of Virginia 

Vice-President, Professor Laura 

Voelkel Sumner, Mary Washing- 
ton College 

Secretary, Epie Duncan, Richmond 

Treasurer, Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, 

Charlottesville 

Advisory Members to Executive 
Board: Professor Robert Epes Jones, 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland; 
Margaret Armstrong, Lynchburg. 

Resolutions were read on the death 
of Dr. Alexander Frasier, a most faith- 
ful and active member who passed 
away during the summer, by Professor 
Constantine. 

Life membership in the Association 
was conferred on Dr. Herbert C. Lips- 
comb who has recently retired from the 
Latin Department of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg. 

April 14 was set as the date for the 
1956 Latin Tournament and March 15 
for the Essay Contest. New cups and 
awards were decided upon for the Latin 
Tournament. 


M. Frances Gray, Secretary 





HEALTH LEADERS. Dr. Harold K. Jack, State Super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safe- 
ty, discusses notes with speaker for the Health and 
Physical Education Section meeting, Ruth Evans, profes- 
sor of Health and Physical Education, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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‘Real science you can teach! 





Primer e SCIENCE AND YOU 

[ e SCIENCE NEAR YOU 

Ii e SCIENCE AROUND YOU 

iil e SCIENCE EVERYWHERE 

IV e DISCOVERING WITH SCIENCE 


V ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE 


VI e EXPERIMENTING IN SCIENCE 


For full description send for 
circular #360. 


SCIENCE TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


By GERALD S. CRAIG and ten teacher-specialists 
in elementary science 


This dynamic, new series in elementary science is planned 
so that you can teach this program with confidence. Re- 
gardless of the background you may have in science, with 
these excellent books and manuals you can feel sure that the 
youngsters in your class will have stimulating experiences 


in science. 


Complete teachers’ manuals . . . up-to-date content . . . an 
abundance of meaningful activities, including easy-to-do 
experiments . . . illustrations that teach—these are just a 
few of the many features you will find helpful. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 























SCHOOL 











PRIN TING— 





We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CLASSROOM SEATING 























SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 























Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 

TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 

| items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 











CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


uditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk $240 
Phone 4-1753 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

oe through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service” credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Educational Secretaries 
Section 


The Virginia Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries held their annual 
meeting in Richmond on October 28, 
1955. Reports of the treasurer and 
standing committees were read and 
routine business transacted. 

Mrs. W. Garrison was re- 
elected as President and the following 
officers elected to serve with her during 
1955-56: 

May Jo Craig, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Virginia 


Lucile 


Irene Osbourne, Treasurer; 
Bauer, Corresponding Secretary; Doro- 
thy Temple, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, Mrs. Ruth 
Garnett and Mrs. Garrison gave reports 
on the National Convention and Insti- 
tute which they attended in Chicago 
during the summer. 

Approval was given to tentative 
plans for a state Institute of Education- 
al Secretaries at the College of William 
and Mary during the summer of 1957 
and the president was authorized to 
pursue this matter with college authori- 
ties. 

Speaker for the luncheon meeting, 
the Reverend A. Purnell Bailey, was 
introduced by Mrs. Beulah Tucker 
Jones and the title of his message was 
“People are a Pleasure.” Those present 
agreed that it was a pleasure to know 
and hear Mr. Bailey. 


Lucile W. Garrison, President 


Geography Section 

The Geography Section had a lunch- 
eon meeting at Holloway House on 
Friday, October 28. M. Melvina Svec, 
President of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, gave an informa- 
tive talk on the subject “Geographical 
Horizons in the Social Studies.” 

New officers for this year are Mrs. 
Zollie Conduff, secretary and Virginia 
L. Pace, treasurer. New counsellors 
are Rosalind Carter, Harold K. Mag- 
nusson, and Mrs. Anna Krehbiel. 

At the business session following the 
luncheon, the Executive Committee 
discussed general plans for a spring 
meeting. The details will be worked 
out later. 


Charles F. Lane, President 
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“Character is the Diamond 
Scratches All Other Stones” 
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Guidance Section 


The Guidance Section had a two- 
day meeting during the Annual VEA 
Convention this year. Two meetings 
on, Thursday were sponsored jointly by 
the Guidance Section, Special Educa- 
tion Department, and the Visiting 
Teachers Department. In the morning 
a role-playing presentation, under the 
direction of George McClary, Guidance 
Coordinator, Richmond City Schools, 
was given to demonstrate team work 
in guidance. At a luncheon meeting, 
Dr. Gladys Gardner Jenkins, lecturer 
in child development, George Wash- 
ington University, spoke on the “Chal- 
lenge of Individual Differences”. 

On Friday, the Guidance Section 
had three individual interest centers; 
Counseling, Testing, and General Prob- 
lems in Guidance. Each center was 
staffed with resource personnel and a 
joint meeting followed, at which sum- 
mary reports were presented from each 
of the three centers. 

The business meeting of the Guid- 
ance Section was held at 9:15 a.m. Fri- 
day, preceding the interest centers. 
Miss Helen E. Spivey, president, pre- 
sided and the constitution was accept- 
ed by the group. The present slate 
of officers were re-elected as follows: 
President—Helen E. Spivey, Psychome- 
trist, Richmond City Schools; Vice- 
President—Mrs. Charlotte Greever, 
Counselor, Wytheville High School, 
Wyethville; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Katherine G. Cooke, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Arlington County Schools. 
Mrs. Katherine Hooper presented a re- 
port on the study made by the Com- 
mittee on Counselor Certification; a 
committee will continue the study un- 
til definite recommendations can be 


made. 


Helen E. Spivey, President 





Liberty and the Law is the story 
f a boy who found a way toward 
freedom by coming over to the side 
f the law. It is the latest addition to 
the Living Democracy Series for use 
n Citizenship Education in secondary 
chools. This pamphlet, together with 
he accompanying “Hints and Helps” 
1s been approved by the Publications 
ommittee of the National Council 
tor the Social Studies. The pamphlet 
s 60 cents from The Civic Education 
enter, Tufts University, Medford 55, 
Massachusetts. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION leaders enjoy previewing story by their 
speaker. Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton, of Newport News, president of the Dis- 
tributive Education Section, scans the papers as Alfred C. Thompson, vice- 
president and general manager of Miller & Rhoads, tells the story. Looking over 
their shoulders are Vincent Montsinger, Jr., managing director of the Retail 
Merchants Association; Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation; and W. M. Gaunt, Jr., managing director of the Virginia Chain Store 


Council. 





SCIENCE has top office—for the VEA’S president is a member of the Secondary 
Science Section; she heads the Science Department at Culpeper County High 
School. Here Virginia E. Lewis is shown at the Secondary Science meeting with 
Frederick B. Tubbs (standing), Norfolk County, president of the VEA Secondary 
Science Section, and Dr. William G. Guy, head of the Department of Chemistry, 
College of William and Mary, who was speaker for this group. 
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Mathematics Section 


Newly elected officers of the Mathe- 
matics Section are: Mrs. Howard Mc- 
Cue, St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, 
Vice-President; Norman R. Dodl, Os- 
bourn High School, Manassas, Treas- 
urer; and Emilie Holladay, Newport 
News High School, State Representa- 
tive for the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Miss Gladys Schuder, president, in- 
troduced Mrs. Isabelle Rucker, chair- 
man of the Textbook Committee, and 
Lillian Minkel, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Those who attended the meeting of 
the secondary and college group at 
WRNL Auditorium heard Dr. F. J. 
Weyl, Office of Naval Research, Wash- 











ington, D. C. speak on “Careers in 
Mathematics.” 

This year a separate meeting was 
held for elementary teachers. Two 
hundred and ten registered and almost 
an equal number were turned away due 
to lack of seating space in the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company’s audi- 
torium. Miss Allene Archer of Rich- 
mond presided at this meeting and in- 
troduced the speaker, Dr. Edwina 
Deans, Elementary Supervisor, Arling- 
ton, who spoke on “Helping Children 
Understand Arithmetic.” 

Alice R. Bolton, Program Chairman 


Modern Foreign Language 
Section 


The annual meeting of the Modern 





February 5-11, 1956 


SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
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Foreign Language Section of the VEA 
was held the morning of October 29 
in the VEA Headquarters. About fifty 
members were present. Miss Jean 
Wright, Vice-President in charge of 
the Modern Language Tournament, an- 
nounced in her report that 1200 par- 
ticipated in the Tournament last 
spring. Dr. E. M. Bowman, of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, was 
elected Vice-President to succeed Miss 
Wright. Mr. T. Braxton Woody and 
Elizabeth Beaman were re-elected 
President and Secretary-Treasurer, re- 
spectively. A revision of the constitu- 
tion was presented and adopted. 
After the business meeting, members 
reassembled for luncheon at Wright’s 
Town House, where they heard an ad- 
dress in French by Monsieur Henri 
Pierre, Washington representative of 
Le Monde, and an address in Spanish by 
Professor Nicolas Cabrera, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
T. Braxton Woody, President 


School Librarians Section 


The 140 members of the School Li- 
brarians Section of VEA which met at 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Oc- 
tober 28, had a varied and worthwhile 
experience. 

During the business session, called 
to order by the president, Leone 
Cooper, reports from the chairmen of 
the Membership, Recruitment, ALA, 
C. W. Dickinson Scholarship, Consti- 
tution, Library Credit, and Nominat- 
ing Committees were heard. 

The following new officers were 
elected: President, Juliette Moody; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Agnes Casey; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel Leigh Joy- 
ner. 

Miss Helen Mahar, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Librarians, brought greetings 
from headquarters, expressed a desire 
to be of real service, and distributed a 
number of helpful pamphlets. 

Following the business session, Nora 
Beust of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, spoke to a combined meeting of 
School Librarians and Teaching Ma- 
terials Sections on ““The Use of Teach- 
ing Materials in Korea.” 

160 librarians and friends enjoyed 
the School Librarians Luncheon at 
which Mrs. Frances Gray Patton 
charmed her hearers with her discus- 
sion of “Reading for Pleasure” and her 
reading of selections from the verse of 
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Helen Babbington, Dorothy Parker, 
and Phyllis McGinley. 

At the close of the luncheon, many 
librarians accepted the invitation of 
the English Teachers Section to hear 
Dr. Louis B. Wright, Librarian of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, speak on 
“The Vitality of Shakespeare.” 

Virginia F. Ruff, Secretary 


Social Studies Section 


The Social Studies Section of the 
VEA at their October 28, 1955 meet- 
ing adopted a constitution. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected, the term 
of office, two years beginning January 
1, 1936s 


President: Miss Jeffries Henrich, 
Richmond 

Vice-President: Mrs. Nellie Jobe, 
Amherst 


Secretary: Mrs. Ann H. Burton, 
Suffolk 


Treasurer: Bill Sindlinger, Norfolk | 


County 

Parliamentarian: John L. Palmer, 
Arlington 

The Section became affliated with 


the National Council of Social Studies. | 


Members of the Section expressed con- 
cern over the lack of text books pro- 


vided for the Social Studies teachers | 


in teaching Virginia history at the va- 
rious levels. 
ing question: “Is it according to our 


competitive free enterprise system to | 


have the General Assembly provide for 
writing of our text books?” After 
much discussion, a resolution was 
drafted to be sent to the General As- 
sembly, State Board of Education, and 
Chairman of the Virginia History and 
Government Book Commission. 

Miss Constance Perrin, Audio Visual 
\ssistant, Richmond, showed kits pre- 
pared by the City of Richmond on Vir- 
sinia History and Government, to be 
ised in the 7th Grade. 

Mr. Jennings, author of the book, 
‘irginia’s Government, explained in 
etail the steps taken in getting his 

ok written and approved. 

LaRue Brandenburg, Secretary 


Secondary Science Section 


During the business meeting, mem- 
rs met in small groups to discuss 
1ys of strengthening the Section. As 
result of those group meetings, the 
ction took the following action: 

Voted to establish a dues-paying or- 


nization of Virginia’s science edu- | 
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Others asked the follow- | 


cators. The name, Virginia Association 
of Science Teachers was proposed. 

Appointed a committee to formu- 
late rules of organization for the new 
association. 

Voted to establish a periodical pub- 
lication for the organization. Dr. John 
Chase, of the University of Virginia, 
was appointed to edit it. 

Adopted a resolution calling for the 
establishment of Science Sections in 
each of the districts. 

Called for closer coordination among 
the various bodies of science educators 
in Virginia, most of which have over- 


lapping memberships. 

In other actions, Felix Saunders of 
Martinsville was named President-elect, 
and Ertle Thompson of Clinch Valley 
College, Wise, Virginia, was elected 
secretary of the Section. 

Dr. William G. Guy, head of the | 14 
Department of Chemistry of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, delivered 
the principal address, “Keeping Up 
With Chemistry.” 

In the morning, the Section visited 
the Research Laboratories of the 
American Tobacco Company. 


Frederick B. Tubbs, President 











Easy-to-use speech program 
complete with audio-visual aids! 






TALKING TIME—Hand- . 
book for primary grades; 
includes: .speech games, 
exercises, _ , Stories, 
group activities}. simple 
guide to ‘speech therapy, 
thorough index. Two or 
more copies. .... .-.$1.80 
‘(postage extra) 


af, 





LISTENING TIME—Three 
Record Albums ior pri- 
mary grades, include: 
stories, poems for sound 
discrimination, listening 
and relaxation; Louise 
Binder Scott -is narrator, 
piano accompaniment. 
Each album, I, I or Ill 
(postage extra) $6.00 















Make speech improvement a more definite part of your 
pupils’ classroom experience. More careful, correct 
oral communication is so essential for every child! 


This Webster speech program has been developed 
largely by Louise Binder Scott, recognized speech 
authority. It is practical, rich in methods and materials 
... With a minimum of technical theory. 


ORDER ANY...OR ALL...OF THESE SPEECH TOOLS NOW: 


* SPEECH WAYS—Hand- 
book for middle grades, fy 
helps older child to better 
speech through speaking 
opportunities. Ready-to- 
use materials for group dis- 
cussions, role-play, story 
telling. Two or more copies 
(postage extra) $2.70 





TALKING TIME FILM- 
STRIPS— Two series of 
eight filmstrips each: Full- 
color, with imaginative 
“sound” characters that 
help child ‘‘see, feel, hear” 
sounds; games, poems, 

uestions, exercises. Each 

Imstrip. set, Series I or II 
(postage extra) $25.00 





WHAT THEY SAY— 
' Kit of 25 Flash Cards for 
—>\. primary grades: drawings 
for child; full lesson plans 
for you. Two or more sets 
(postage extra) $2.85 





SINGING FUN — 80 
page song handbook for 
primary teacher—words 
and music for 72 songs, 
many interest-units. Two 
or more copies. .. $1.41 

(postage extra) 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


st. touts 3 * 


DALLAS 1 . 
Your Virginia Representative: J. W. Bland—Box 126—Alberta, Va. 


PASADENA 2 
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president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, accepts the “Virginia Speaker of the 
Year” award given by the Virginia Speech and Drama Association from Dr. 


James Mullendore, director of the speech clinic at the University of Virginia and 
chairman of the committee on selection, while Frances Cox, of Newport News, 
president of the VEA Speech and Drama Section, smiles approval. 


Speech and Drama Section 

The Virginia Speech and Drama As- 
sociation met in conference in con- 
junction with the Virginia Education 
Association Convention in Richmond, 
on October 28, 1955. Over 350 per- 
sons attended meetings devoted to 
workshop demonstrations in Speech 
Education. 

Three workshop sections were con- 
ducted: Elementary School; Secondary 
School; College. In the Elementary 
School workshop demonstrations in 
Speech Therapy and Speech Improve- 
ment were conducted with a discussion 
period following the demonstrations. 





The Secondary School workshop dem- 
onstrated techniques for rehearsal of a 
The College workshop devoted 


their time to a demonstration of an 


play. 


original one-act play and an experiment 
in Choral Speaking. 
At the Association luncheon, the 
first annual “Virginia Speaker of the 
Year” award was presented to Clem 
D. Johnston, past President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and present Chairman of the Board for 
this organization. Mr. Johnston, was 
made recipient of this award for out- 
standing contributions in Public Ad- 
dress during his tour throughout the 


vania, discuss certification at their meeting. 
speakers table are Mrs. Catherine Christiensen of Arlington 
(left) program chairman, and Mrs. Wallace C. Rowe ot 
Hampton, president of the School Nurses Section. 
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world as 2 Good Will Ambassador for 
the United States. Mr. Johnston is a 
resident of Roanoke, Virginia. 
The membership of the VSDA elected 
the following officers for 1955-56: 
President—Martin H. Spielberg 
(Private Practice of Speech and 
Hearing Therapy), 4143 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington 
First Vice-President — J. Jeffrey 
Auer, Head, Speech Department, 
University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville 
Treasurer—Betty Yarborough, Cra- 
dock High School, Cradock 
Secretary—Mary E. Peebles, State 
Department of Education, Rich- 
mond 
Vice-President; Elementary Section 
—Mrs. Ruth Austin, Norfolk 
County 
Vice-President; Secondary Section— 
Bristow Hardin, Roanoke 
Vice-President; Section— 
Howard Scammon, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Vice-President; Community Theater 
—James Helms, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 
Martin H. Spielberg, President 
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Virginia Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education 

The Virginia Council of Adminis- 
trative Women had its luncheon meet- 
ing in the Crystal Room of Wright’s 
Town House, Richmond, on Friday, 
October 28. Mrs. Reefa H. McGuffin, 
president, presided. Dr. Cornelia Adair 
cave the invocation. The speaker, Ray 
E. Reid, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was introduced by 
Program Chairman, Audrey Snodgrass. 
He gave a challenging address on the 
Past, Present and Future of Women 
in Administration. The context of his 
message was: (1.) The last twenty- 
five years have brought about a great 
change in the status of women. (2.) 
While less than 1% of the nation’s 
college presidents are women, 36% of 
the business managers are women. 
3.) Five states presently have women 
is State Superintendents. (4.) Thirty- 
‘wo states have women as division 
superintendents. Only six of this total 
are Southern states and a total of 43 
women are holding these positions. 
(5.) Presently, there are no women 
superintendents in though 
there are no legal restrictions against 
this and there are some women among 
the 600 names on the eligible list. 
(6.) Art, home economics, and dis- 
tributive education department heads 
in Virginia are women. (7.) Women 
may have been somewhat inclined to 
let men assume administrative roles. 
(8.) We are in a trying period in 
public education in Virginia. We are 
being attacked. Education is the bul- 
wark which stands between the peo- 
ple and our heritage. (9.) There is 
ncreasing need for capable leadership 
in Virginia and the nation. (10.) 
Women can occupy the same positions 


Virginia 


men. Virginia needs their leader- 
hip. Women are needed. They are 
hallenged to prepare themselves and 
to fill positions of leadership. 

The business session followed. Min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read 
nd approved. Minutes of the execu- 
tive session were presented. The fol- 
wing recommendations were ap- 
roved: 

1. That a committee study the ad- 
ntages of becoming a section or a 
partment of VEA with present eligi- 
lity to be thoroughly studied before 
V action is taken. 

2. That the committee continue 
idy on the report made by Dr. 
ouise Weisiger on the Relative Num- 
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occurrence? 





A REASONABLE QUESTION - 


How would you be affected by a prolonged disability and 
the accompanying loss of income and additional medical 
expense ; and, what can you do to be prepared for such an 


A-N-D 
A REASONABLE ANSWER— 


Our present high-cost-of-living has created many budgeting 
problems for salaried professional people. Obviously, ad- 
ditional medical expense and loss of salary as a result of 
accident or illness would create a very serious financial 
problem for these persons. Thousands of Virginia teachers 
help protect themselves from this possibility by participat- 
ing in Washington National Group ‘Income Protection’ 
Plans sponsored by their local Education Associations. 
Have you taken this important step? 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Evanston, Illinois) 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA - 


KITCHEN — 


DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 


Your School, Class or Club 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 


SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 
raising problem the easy Sunshine way. 
SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL because 
they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN QUAL- 
ITY. Your group will earn up to 50% profit plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 
45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
z (If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) 








Pasadena 1, Calif a 





| MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Av., Dept. 160-N, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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It’s map-reading time... 
in Virginia! 

More and more teachers in Vir- 

ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 


SYMBOLS PICTURED to help 
each pupil learn map-reading. 


No. 30 
MULTIPLE 
CHART 
HOLDER 


Nystrom publishes material for: 
Geography, History, Science, 
Health, Biology, Language 
and Literature. 


Price__$47.00 








Virginia Representative 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


A. J, NYSTROM & CO. 








what a treat to own 
this thrilling new 
TAPE RECORDER! 





TDC STEREOTONE 


Concert Quality 


More richness, clarity and range 
of tone come to life through its 
big round 10” speaker. Automat- 


ic threadin 
eration wit 
ton controls. 


Slide- away cov- 
er disappears 
into s y case. 


and safe, easy op- 
Selectric pushbut- 


$249.90 


*a division of Bell & Howell 


HEAR IT... AT 


W. A. Yoder (o. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL DISTRIBUTORS 
4-16 N. Cleveland St. 
TEL. 6-5403 


Richmond, Va. 


ber of Administrative and Supervisory 
Positions held by Men and Women in 
Virginia Public Schools—1949-50 to 
1954-55, with recommendations for 
action. 

3. That we express concern over 
the status of emergency licenses and 
work closely with the VEA Commit- 
tee on Professional Standards for some 
adjustment. 

Necessary changes were made in the 
constitution to bring it in line with 
that of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, a 
Department of the NEA. 

The nominating committee pre- 
sented a report and the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve a term of 
two years. 

President—Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 

Clifton Forge 

Treasurer—Miss 

McLean 
Directors—Mrs. Evelyn Magarrity, 
McLean; Mrs. Reefa H. McGuf- 
fin, Lovingston (immediate past 
president) (One other position 
will be filled by the Board of the 
Council) 
Legislative Representative—Miss 
Helen Phillips, Richmond 
Officers serving another year are: 
Vice President—Miss Lena Wolfe, 
Arlington 

Recording Secretary—Miss Cather- 

ine Bauserman, Woodstock 

Directors—Miss Lucy Mason Holt, 

retired and Miss Carrie Cooke, 
Greenville 

The Corresponding Secretary will 
be appointed by the new president. 

The membership chairman reported 
an increase in members. In a _ post- 
executive session of the Board these 
recommendations were approved: 

1. There is a recognized need for 
more Board meetings during the year, 
thus we recommend that at least one 
extra meeting be held. 

2. We request the use of the Crys- 
tal Room for the Luncheon for 1956. 

3. We request VEA to provide for 
our use for Board meetings a room 
at the Headquarters Building. 

4. That we strive for doubled mem- 
bership for the coming year. 
Catherine Bauserman, 
Recording Secretary 


Ruby Dunkum, 





AASA Convention— 
February 18-23, 1956 
Atlantic City, N. J. 






On The Funny Side 


It really happened— 

Mother’s voice on telephone: My 
daughter keeps asking for a dollar tc 
buy an ANGEL. Will you please tell 
me what you are doing at school? 

First grade teacher: I haven’t men- 
tioned anything about angels. 

Mother: She says she must have the 
dollar now or she won’t be able to get 
an angel. 

Teacher: { still insist that I do not 
know what your daughter is talking 
about. 

Mother: My daughter says that you 
won't save her an angel unless she pays 
a dollar now. 

Teacher: Do you suppose it is the 
school “Annual” for which the seniors 
are taking orders? I believe they re- 
quire a dollar deposit in order to reserve 
an annual at time of delivery. 

It was. 


September 1 

Teacher: Mr. Principal, will you 
please have the carpenters build a book 
case in my room? 

Principal: Vl look into it. 
October 1 

Teacher: Since the carpenter has 
not had time to build the book case for 
my room, if you will get me the 
lumber, I will build it myself. 

Principal: Have you ever built a 
book case? 

Teacher: When I was a little girl, 
I built a chicken house. 
November 1 

Principal: I see that you built the 
book case, but it seems to have fallen 
down when you put the books into it. 

Teacher: The chicken house fell 
down too, and killed all the little 
chickens. 


Definitions given by students in an 
eighth grade general science class: 

Irrigation—“The making of water 
over crops.” 

Moraine—‘‘Someone who has not got 
much sences.” 

Hydroponics—“‘A statement which 
has no true fact in it.” 

Internal combustion engine—‘‘An 
engine inside the car that explodes 
when started up.” 


A student wrote: 

“When we didn’t have telephone cr 
telegraph, we had to communicate by 
phony express.” 
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“L00K, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Audio-Visual Education 


Let’s see some of the new motion 
pictures for a new year, to add luster 
and learning to your classroom activi- 
ties. Look, too, for the postscript 
about some new matched-to-books re- 
cordings and filmstrips. 

Ready for you this month is an- 
other “star” from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Film (1115 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette Ill.). “The Oregon Trail” 
(20 min.) shows this historic west- 
ward way by real photography and 
animation, with close reference to 
original source materials. Footage 
from the theatrical film story of 
Brigham Young is incorporated for 
that part of the secquence. Good 
news to junior and senior high school 
social studies classes, this film con- 
tinues the American history series 
in which the most recent release until 
now was “The Louisiana Purchase— 
Key to a Continent.” (14 min.) 

Students of the beginning of Amer- 
ican history and of world history also 
note two new films for you from 


Coronet Films (Coronet Building, 
Chicago). “Colonial Expansion of 
European Nations” (15 min. color 


also) maps and pictures by photo- 
graphy and animation the 16-17th 
century building of empires away 
from home, and summarizes what and 
suggests why it happened. “Rise of 
Nations in Europe” (15 min. color 
also) shows the development of na- 
tionalism in France to typify the 
European growth pattern from feudal 
times through the 17th century. 

For creative expression, young peo- 
ple and adults, see “The Art of Leath- 
er Carving,” (22 min. color, free loan 
from Tandy Leather Co., Box 791, 
Fort Worth Texas), suggesting leath- 
rcraft as a hobby or as an income- 
supplement. Shows tools and tech- 
iques for beginners, and the com- 
leted project from preparation of the 
eather, selecting and using a pattern, 
ind tooling the design. 

“Listening to Good Music” and 
Playing Good Music” (14 min. each, 
EB Films) are two new thrills for 
your eyes and ears. An exquisitely 


balanced string quartette (a group 
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whose name you'd recognize if you 
heard it) brings the artists close-up 
to show each instrument and to sug- 


gest its part. Techniques of finger- 
ing or bowing can be studied in the 
“playing” film, and distinctive tonal 
and range qualities can be sought and 
heard in the “listening” film. The 
newest instrument you see was made 
in 1774, and each is actually a price- 
less example of the best craftsmen of 
all time. You see and feel the quar- 
tette teamwork, an idea to apply to 
more than musical groups. Varied 
ages can use these films, since listening 
value has no age limits, but the fullest 
value will probably be to persons who 
are exploring the enjoyment or the 
production of instrumental music. 

“A Tale of the Ground Hog’s 
Shadow” (12 min. color also, Coronet) 
gives younger people a look at the elu- 
sive animal you hear about more often 
than you see, and who’s supposed to 
give the word about spring—or more 
winter. In the film’s legend-telling a 
racoon tries to find signs of spring. 
When badger, beaver, porcupine, and 
skunk can’t help him, you know who 
can—and does. So many of these ani- 
mals children have not seen until a 
film such as this one brings them in 
a delightful fun-and facts picture. 

New and ever-necessary lessons on 
safety are: “Primary Safety: In the 
School Building” and “Primary Safety: 
On the Playground” (each 12 min. 
Coronet). Children, the age and size 
and caution-free of the primary grade 
viewers, personalize the stories filmed. 
In the building, it’s Bill and his class- 
mates being safety guides. On the 
swings, slide, traveling rings, teeter- 
totter, or playing ball, in the other 
film Pete and his playmates show safe 
practices. 

Also for the six-to-twelve-year olds 
is “Cindy Goes to a Party” (12 min.) 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St. New York 17). It’s also for their 
sponsors and parents who wish to 
make good manners interesting, rea- 
sonable, and followable. When Cindy 
thought that she was not invited to 
the party, she dreams a fairy godmoth- 
er who briefs her on important points 
which the next day she finds she will 
get to use. The story adds interest to 
the oft-heard admonitions, 
ment similar to other related films by 
Young America: “Your Table Man- 
ners”, “Acts of Courtesy”, and 
“Words of Courtesy.” 


a_ treat- 














Where Will You 
Get Money When | 
You Can’t Work? | 


Suppose you became sick to- 
morrow, sick enough to be un- 
der a doctor’s care for a few 
months. You might have enough 
hospitalization insurance to pay 
all your doctor’s fees and hos- 
pital bills. But if it’s a standard 
policy, maybe it won’t cover 
everything. Think about it. 





You might have to spend 
some time at home before going 
to the hospital. Who pays your 
bills then? Suppose you had to 
convalesce at home for a few 
weeks. What about expenses 
then? Think about it. 

Think about it, and then sit 
down and fill out the coupon 
below. Send it to us. We'll send 
you a full and detailed explana- 
tion of the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy—a new kind of 
insurance that lets you “tailor” 
the policy to fit your own needs 
and income. 


Whether your sickness con- 
fines you to home or hospital, 
whether you go straight back to 
work, or stay home to con- 
valesce, the TPM _ Teachers 
Special Policy will take care of 
you. And you choose all the 
terms, benefits, times and 
amounts of payment. Send us 
this coupon today. 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Non-Assessable Policies 





Please gend me complete information on 
TPM’s Teachers Special Policy. 


























Rule’ 


A new approach which aids teach- 
ers in their vital task of building char- 
acter in America’s elementary school 
children by leading them to discover 
for themselves basic moral, spiritual 
and human relations values has been 
announced by the American Book 
Company. 

The new method is embodied in the 
“Golden Rule Series”, a set of read- 
ers for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades published this January. 

The series was prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, 
Professor of Education and Director 
of the McGuffey Reading Clinic at 
the University of Virginia. Co-authors 
of the “Golden Rule Series” are A. 
Tracie Cushman, teacher in the Grand 
Rapids, Mich. public schools, and Mrs. 
Mary Louise Friebele, well-known 
writer for children, who formerly 
taught in the Greenville, S. C. public 
schools. 

Dr. Leavell said the “Golden Rule 
Series”, described as “The Modern 
McGuffey Readers”, enables today’s 
child to “discover moral principles in- 
stead of having them thrust upon 
him.” 

Emphasis in elementary school 
teaching on the primary moral values 
is essential, he asserted, in overcoming 
the “terrible blight” of juvenile de- 
linquency. He stated: 

“It is too late to wait until adoles 
cence to achieve our goal. On a pre- 
ventive basis, we must institute pat- 
terns of worthy thought and conduct 
in the minds and hearts of boys and 
girls in the pre-adolescent period. 

“A child has learning to do, in 
morals as well as the three R’s. The 
purpose of the Golden Rule Series is 
to provide children with experience, 
both vicarious and direct, which will 
increase their acquaintance with—and 
interest in—the difference between 
right and wrong.” 

The “Golden Rule Series”—‘‘Paths 
to Follow”, for Grade Four, “Fron- 
tiers to Explore”, for Grade Five, and 
“Widening Horizons” for Grade Six 
—is being published as a result of three 
years of nationwide research studies in 
elementary, high and teacher-training 
schools by the Palmer Foundation. 

The Palmer Foundation was set up 
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Dr. Leavell Co-Authors “Golden 


’ Series 


by Col. and Mrs. Clyde E. Palmer to 
“foster and promote through the pub- 
lic schools basic principles of moral- 
ity’. Colonel Palmer is head of a 
chain of newspapers and radio and 
television stations in Texas and Ar- 
kansas. 

The purpose of the “Golden Rule 
Series” is to stimulate the child’s in- 
terest and challenge his imagination 
in order to make the virtues summed 
up in the Golden Rule an integral part 
of the child’s mind and attitude to- 
wards life. Only thus, the Founda- 
tion believes, can a child be fitted to 
assume properly the responsibilities of 
the American way of life. 

While the series shares with the 
famous 19th century ‘“McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Readers” an “identity of pur- 
pose—to develop character through 
reading”, this is the limit of any simi- 
larity to the now discarded teaching 
methods in use during the McGuffey 
era. . 

Nowhere in the “Golden Rule Se- 
ries” is the child expected to accept 
on authority the flat statement that 
something is either right or wrong. 

Instead, the child learns that it is 
“what is right, not who is right” 
which is important. 

The material is so written that the 
child inevitably is drawn to form for 
himself the proper conclusion, both 
while reading the story and in class 
discussion later. 

In addition, all stories are laid in 
settings familiar to the child, who 
thus can without difficulty identify 
himself with the situation and the 
leading character. 

Eleven major moral themes, selected 
after extensive research, are empha- 
sized in the stories, biographical] 
sketches, poems and sociodramas in- 
cluded in the series. 

These values, each essential if a 
child is to become a good citizen in 
a good society, are cooperation, cour- 
age, fairness, friendliness, honesty, 
kindness, patriotism, perseverance. re- 
sponsibility, reverence and unselfish- 
ness. 

The “Golden Rule Series” “bridges 
the gap between the kind of reading 
for entertainment that is typical for 
basic readers and the kind of reading 
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for information which is typical of 
the content subjects”, such as health, 
arithemetic and social studies. Its con- 
tent, according to Dr. Leavell, is 
“easy to read, but hard to forget.” 

A complete Teachers’ Guide is 
available for each book, with each les- 
son plan including background infor- 
mation and an analysis of the story for 
the teacher, a list of the moral and 
human relations themes, a list of new 
words, suggested motivation for the 
pupils’ reading of the story, a detailed 
guide for directing the pupils’ discus- 
sion of the story, and explanations of 
and keys to the activities planned to 
follow the story. 





Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, senior 
author of the “Golden Rule Series’’, 
published January 3 by the Ameri- 
can Book Co., is one of the nation’s 
leading educators and authorities on 
reading skills. 

Professor of Education at the 
University of Virginia and Direc- 
tor of its McGuffey Reading Clinic 
since 1946, he has for many years 
devoted himself to emphasis on 
character building and the teaching 
of basic moral standards in Amer- 
ica’s elementary school education. 

He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi in 1919, after 
serving as a machinegun officer in 
World War I. He then attended 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary and George Peabody College 
for Teachers, receiving his Master 
of Arts degree in 1921. 

From 1921 to 1928 he served in 
China, first as principal of a boy’s 
school and then as Dean of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent of Mission 
Schools, North China Baptist Uni- 
versity. 

Upon returning to the United 
States he resumed his studies at 
Peabody College, becoming a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy and joining the 
faculty. In 1932 he was appointed 
Professor of Education, a position 
he retained until he went to the 
University of Virginia in 1946. 

While at Peabody he held the 
first conference in the United States 
on reading instruction and diag- 
nostic and remedial procedures, and 
founded the Peabody Child Study 
Clinic. 

In 1939, he was awarded a Doc- 
tor of Literature degree by George- 
town University. 
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Wenger Portable Stage can be set 
up, moved, or stored in a matter of 
minutes, yet is strong enough to sup- 
port gym activities. Manufactured in 


} 4’ x 6’ and 4’ x 8” sections, these por- 


table stages provide easy portability and 
flexibility for use as a teacher’s dais in 
an auditorium or gym; on a dance floor; 
or any other place where a portable 
stage may be desired quickly. Sturdy 
j construction includes steel channel 
frames fastened underneath each sec- 
tion to provide solid support with a 


lis ties, 


\a large steel channel extending the length 





) of the section in the middle to provide 


additional reinforcements. For com- 
plete safety, a new locking system holds 
the individual sections firmly together 
and the Wenger one-piece sure-locking 


complete 


ete: 


friction brace 
rigidity when the stage is in use. Twelve 
tubular steel rubber tipped legs grip 
Any size 


guarantees 


: without marring the floor. 
stage may be provided in heights of 12” 
18”, 24” or higher to meet any por- 
table stage requirements. 

j Fir plywood surfaces are coated with 

durable finish to withstand 

rough wear. (Wenger Music Equip- 

ment Co., 46 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, 


a hard, 


Minnesota) 
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tions listed. East & South. Salaries are 








higher than ever before. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
(Est. 1925) 


516 N. Charles St., 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 
| 





Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “These Are Our Kids"’ over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part init. 
Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.”” And here’s one of his 
programs. 

With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 

very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 

coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 

boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 
Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our KIps—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 

Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley's Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 
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We have vacancies in all fields for present placement; also we can place 
you now for 1956-57 in some of the best positions to be found anywhere. 

If you have no position or want to do better, write us for particulars. 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
1 Vernon M. Riegel, Mer. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A.T.A. 


Columbus 15, Ohio CApital 4-2882 


Phone: 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
17th Year. VACANCIES NOW TO $5300, Member NATA. 
1341 G St., N.\W. © Washington, D.C. « REpublic 7-3938 
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ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 























Teachers Guide for each book 





ScIENCE FOR WorkK AND Pray, Grade I 
ScrENCE FOR HERE AND Now, Grade II 

ScIENCE FAR AND Near, Grade III 

SclENCE IN Your Lire, Grade IV 

ScIENCE IN Our Wor tp, Grade V 

ScIENCE FOR TopAyY AND Tomorrow, Grade VI 


Virginia Representatives: 


Joseph S. Sollars, 4500 Beechwood Road, College Park, Maryland 


Evoarything you have hoped for in a ALLONCe AQUA... 


Heath Elementary Science 
HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER 


A basal series for grades 1-6 including a maximum of science activities, 
spiral development of science topics, integration of science with other 
subjects, a balanced selection from all branches of science, and content 
determined by the needs of children. A Teachers Edition and a separate 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Richard H. Marshland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 

































ing several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who will 


O URS FOR send you the material. 
1. Posture Posters set of 7—de- 


THE ASKING signed for use in the classroom to 


illustrate the principles of posture 
Not. always is it necessary to write and to assist teachers in main- 
for booklets and other material. In taining healthful posture. (Amer- 
every issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, advertisers will have mes- 





ican Seating Company) 


sages in their advertisements offering 8. Fund Raising Plan for 
very down-to-earth ideas for the teacher Ss l nd Organizations 
who looks for them. Some advertisers chools a & ce ie 
do offer boeklets such as are listed be- Includes samples on approval o 

low. To obtain the material quickly Greeting card box assortments, 


write directly to the advertiser. If you 


use the convenient coupon for order- folder and complete details of 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. year of 1955-1956 only 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 





circled. 
1 8 10 12. 18 55 
SE PCC ES er reer eT ee CC PEPTEEEEET TLL ce LE Le 
PE dais clad ceed alah 3 6 bids webs aks cmeibin OS Te Pe eee ee 
a ine 66540000 S6 0s 6+ CAPw EWE UE ORERL ND One Oe eee he 6 
EG PET SCL STEPTOE EER TT TT CL ee 
I gh TELE PBS ee PEPE PER RTTEREREET CTC State. ...Virginia...... 











10. 


18. 


de 





and organizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios ) 

Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Bar- 
rett Publishers) 

Free Samples of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money- 
making plan which school clubs 
have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates ) 

Catalog. Well illustrated catalog 
on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furni- 
ture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 
ern Desk Company) 

Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned 
to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495. and up. 
(Study Abroad) 
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Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


IRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


O3 N. !4TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Scientific Laboratory Furniture 


By Technical Furniture, Inc. 


























The products of TECHNI- 
CAL FURNITURE, Inc. are 
built to the same high stand- 
ards as those of KEWAUNEE 
—long-time leader in the 
laboratory furniture field, 
and it is under the same 
ownership and management. 
Located in Statesville, N. C., 
this completely new and 
highly efficient plant is es- 
pecially suited to serve the 
schools of Virginia. Your re- 
quest for a free copy of the 
illustrated booklet “‘A Trip 
Thru T F I” will bring full 
details of its production and 
engineering facilities. 


Let us help you plan new 
equipment for your science, 
art, homemaking or voca- 
tional departments—there is 
no cost or obligation for our 


design and layout service. 
4” 


Member: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


INCORPORATED 
104 S. FOUSHEE STREET 


ABOVE—A PHYSICS CLASSROOM 


Shown here are two rooms 
in the new WOODROW 
WILSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
PORTSMOUTH. Equipped 
by us with furniture from 
this newest cid finest plant 
in the laboratory furniture 
industry, the Science Depart- 
ment of this fine new high 
school is among the best 
furnished in the state. 


COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Mam designed to fit your budget needs in 


mers & Liberal Credit Plans 


Regular Charge Account. So easy to open at Thalhimers, this 
30 day account enables you to charge purchases in person, by 
phone or mail, speeds your shopping and insures accuracy. You 
shop with a handy Charga-Plate, receive monthly statements. 





Permanent Budget Account. A credit plan tailored to fit your 
individual budget needs. There’s no down payment and small 
monthly payments are spaced over a period of months deter- 
mined by the amount you wish to pay. You receive a special 
Charga-Plate. 





Contract Account. If you plan to buy items which call for large 
expenditures, use Thalhimers Contract Account. There’s no down 
payment, and you may take up to 24 months to pay. 





Automatic Credit Plan. A simplified, flexible account developed 
by Thalhimers especially to make it easy for you to buy home 
furnishings and other durable goods on a pay-as-you-go plan. 
Credit is continuous and automatic, account limits are from $100 
to $1,200 with payments as low as $10 a month. Requires no 


down payment. 
Call and Pay. A small deposit holds your purchases in Call and 


Pay for an agreed length of time, during which you make 
periodical payments suited to your particular budget needs. 








Silver Club Plan. You may acquire fine silver from outstanding 
silversmiths with no down payment, no service charge and 
small monthly payments. A wonderful way to own treasured 


heirlooms! 

China Club Plan. Purchase china in place settings or complete 
sets with no down payment. Monthly payments arranged’ to 
suit you. 


Three Pay Plan. Men’s suits and coats may be purchased with 
no down payment, and payments spread over a 3-month period. 








Visit Thalhimers Credit Office, 5th Floor or Basement, and let 
our Credit Counselors arrange the credit you desire! You may 
enjoy as many as 7 Thalhimers Credit Plans at once! 





